





THE 
BRITISH CRITIC, 
FOR DECEMBER, 1819. 


Art. I. Des Principes de Economie Politique et de 
UImpét. Par M. David Ricardo; Traduit de l Anglois. 
~ Par F.S. Constancio, D.M- &c.; avec des Notes expli- 


_ catives et critiques, par M. Jean-Baptiste Say, &c. &c. 
A Paris. 1819. 


OF all the cants which are canted in this canting age, the 
cant of political economy, we think, bids fair to be very soon 
the most tormenting.. Good sense and rational views are no 
longer thought necessary in the author, who takes upon him- 
self to teach the public in this very important branch of 
science : so far from it, indeed, that the more extravagant 
his positions are, and the more startling his doctrines, the 
more likely is he to be praised and trusted. by this, giddy ge- 
neration. Every man, in short, who wishes to gain the public 
ear, must affeet to say something very new and striking, ‘or 
at least to. state old truths in a novel and paradoxical man- 
ner: he finds it incumbent upon him to make out, that our 
ancestors were arrant fools in the weighty matters of religion, 
trade, and politics; or at all events to insinuate pretty broadly 
that a light, hidden from all former ages, has all at once 
broken forth upon this favoured era of the world. 

In a couple of pages to be found in our October Number, 
for the year 1817, we expressed very sincerely the obli- 
gations which we feel, in common with all who take any in- 
terest in such matters, for the able essays which Mr, Ricardo 
has at various times given to the public, on Bullion. and 
Banking. As a practical person, indeed, and as.an historian 
of what he has actually seen in the course of his experience, 
this author is worthy of all nee whilst it, will be readily 
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acknowledged, even by those who are least disposed to agree 
with him, that as a writer he is, on such occasions, completely 
master of all the facts and phraseology necessary to establish 
his point. * 

But as a theorist, or expounder of principles, Mr. Ricardo 
is a blind guide. He knows what it is wise tu do in any par- 
ticular case of commercial or money dealing ; but when he 
attempts to give reasons for this wisdom, he often does not talk 
even like aman of common sense. He is betrayed, too, into 
much absurdity by the wish to say something that has not been 
said before ; and it is only by a reference to this unfortunate 
pursuit after novelty, that we can account for the whimsical 
paradoxes which he ever and anon advances, in the shape of 
first truths, and for the irrational doctrines which he founds 
upon them. He brings forward something altogether un- 
thought of, and unimagined by any other person, and then 
seems to take credit to himself for the vast accession which 
has thereby been made to the science of political ecenomy. 
We will give examples of all this in the sequel. 

Mr. Ricardo has a way of proceeding in bis arguments ex- 
tremely deceiving to a hasty reader, and calculated, perhaps, 
te mislead rather than to instruct the most attentive. He 
assumes certain conditions, after the manner of postulata, 
which are not only incompatible with the actual condition of 
things, as they present themselves to the eye of a common 
observer, but which, in fact, exclude the consideration of the 
very point upon which the whole enquiry is supposed to turn. 
To illustrate what we mean, we shall take the example of an 
astronomer employed in calculating the mutual action and 
disturbances of the planets in their several orbits, and who 
sets out by taking for granted that Jupiter is completely sta- 
tionary, having neither diurnal nor annual motion, and that 
his four satellites are equally at rest. ‘To such a person we 
should undoubtedly remark, that he was not at liberty to as- 
sume the condition now mentioned ; for that, as his hypothesis 
excluded one of the principal facts, whose operation was to 
be explained, the result of his calculation could not be re- 
garded as a solution of the problem which he had undertaken 
to solve. 

The greater number of our author’s hypothetical cases in- 
volve conditions not more warrantable than that now speci- 
fied; and his conelusions, accordingly, have no agreement 
with the actual condition of mankind, as buyers and sellers ; 
and are, of course, altogether useless when applied as rules 
to ascertain the wisdom or expediency of human contuct, in 
the particular matters to which they were meant to have a 
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reference. For instance, he assumes as a postulatam, and 
employs it throughout a very lengthened discussion, that, 
whilst all other commodities are changing in their relative 
value, money only is a fixed and invariable quantity. All 
other things are thrown loose, and are even understood by 
hypothesis to be undergoing very considerable alterations in 
their market price, as compared with one another; but money 
all the while is to continue wholly unchanged and unchange- 
able. Now, every one must see, at the first glance, that the 
condition here assumed implies what is next to an impossi- 
bility ; and of course that all the inferences and maxims 
founded upon it must be nugatory in the highest degree. In 
short, when we first read Mr. Ricardo’s book, we thought his 
notions so singular and paradoxical that we did not think it 
necessary to follow them out at any length, or to expose their 
manifold absurdities ; and it is only because the name of the 
author, viewed now much more than it was then in the light 
of an authority, might possibly give some degree of sanction 
to his errors, and mislead the ignorant, that we have devoted 
a few hours to the refutation of such of them as seem the 
most dangerous in their tendency. For this purpose, we 
prefer the translation to the original; because we have in the 
former, a powerful auxiliary, in the person of Jean-Baptiste 
Say ;—the best political economist that has hitherto —— 
out of England, and who has rendered. familiar to our French 
neighbours, those sound principles of the science, which were 
originally illustrated and enforced in the Wealth of Nations. 

The first chapter is on value; and here after stating the 
common distinction between value in use, and value in 
exchange,—of which a bushel of wheat and a bushel of gold 
may afford a good example,—the author proceeds to clear the 
ground for one of bis main positions, namely, the standard of 
exchangeable value. We may mention at present, without 
stopping to examine into the foundation on which it rests, 
that this standard is, the quantity of labour engrossed in any 
commodity at the moment it is brought to market, counting 
from the first hand to the last. 

Dr. Smith had observed in the first book of his great work, 
that in the rude state of society which precedes both the accu- 
mulation of stock, and the —— of land, the propor- 
tion between the quantities of labour necessary for acquiring 
different objects, seems the only circumstance which could 
afford any rule for exchanging them for one another. If 
among a nation of hunters for example, says he, it usually costs 
twice the labour to kill a beaver which it does to kill a deer, 
one beaver sbould naturally — for, or be worth two 
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deer. It is natural, he continues, that what is usually the 
produce of two days’ or two hours’ labour, should be worth 
double of what is usually the produce of one day’s or one 
hour’s labour. In such a condition of society, there is no 
doubt but that, as the same author expresses it, the real price 
of every thing, or what every thing really costs to the man 
who wants to ¢ acquire it, is the toil and trouble of acquiring it, 
What every thing is really worth to the man who has ac- 
quired, and who wants to dispose of it, or exchange it for some- 
thing else, is the toil and trouble which it can save to himself, 
and which it can impose upon other people. ‘ Labour,” it 
is therefore concluded, ‘‘ was the first price—the original 
purchase-money paid for all things.” 

In the rude state of social existence which Dr. Smith had all 

along in his eye, labour would unquestionably be the principal 
standard of exchangeable value, and the barter carried on 
among mere fishers and hunters would, it is probable, be re- 
gulated nearly in the way which he has described. But even 
in that state, the caprice and taste of individaals would inter- 
fere to a considerable extent, with the operations of the gene- 
ral principle of which we are now speaking ; and if deer hap- 
pened, from any circumstance, to be in a proportionably 
greater demand than beavers, one of the latter would not in 
all cases exchange for two of the former, merely because it 
required a double quantity of labour to procure it. Still, 
taken in connection with all the qualifying circumstances in 
which the case is stated by the illustrious author, we readily 
admit that labour would be the common, because the most 
accessible, standard of value. 

It is clear, however, that as society advanced, and the wants 
of mankind increased, a variety of circumstances would com- 
bine to modify the simple standard of value used among 

savages ; and of these circumstances the most essential are 
the appropriation of territory, and the accumulation of stock. 
There would then be landlords, manufacturers, and hired 
servants in the community, to whom severally, certain per- 
tions of every commodity produced by their united means, 
would fall to be divided. ow absurd, then, is it in Mr. Ri- 
cardo to maintain, in opposition to every authority, and in di- 
rect contradiction to our own experience, that the exchange- 
able value of all commodities is regulated by the quantity, of 
labour necessary to produce them; and, consequently, that 
every increase im the quantity of labour augments the value 
of the article on which if is expended, whilst every diminu- 
tion of that quantity must diminish the e xchangeable value. 
According to his notions, it is only necessary to tell how much 
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tabour—that is, muscular exertion, and mechanical skill—has 
been realized in any piece of goods, in order to know what 
will be its exchangeable value in the market; and this, with- 
out putting yourself to the trouble to enquire whether the 
commodity be in demand or not, or even whether any person 
will buy it. If he had simply said that such ought to be its 
exchangeable value, as it is, without any doubt, its natural 
price, we could have assented to his doctrine, as being an old 
common-place remark which he himself has been the first to 
dispute: but when we find that the whole system of his ‘* Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy and Taxation” proceeds upon 
the ground, that the exchangeable value of all commodities 
is actually regulated by the quantity of labour embodied in 
them, we are no longer allowed to doubt, that the more para- 
doxica}! opinion is the one which our author embraces. In- 
deed he openly avows his tenet when he says, (p. LL.) “ If 
any. one commodity could be found which now, and at all 
times required precisely the same quantity of labour to pro- 
duce it, that commodity would be of an unvarying value, and 
would be eminently useful as a’ standard by which the varia- 
tions of other things might be measured.” That is, if we 
understand the author aright, labour, although of itself no 
standard of value, is converted into such a standard the mo- 
ment it is incorporated with any given material ; whence it 
follows that labour, which like all other things procurable for 
money varies in its price according to the state of the market, 
becomes an invariable quantity as soon as itis combined with 
a manufactured commodity, how variable soever in price the 
raw constituents of that commodity may have been. The 
doctrine, in short, resolves itself into this; that labour, al- 
though itself subject to the greatest and most sudden changes 
in market value, is capable of giving to materials equally 
variable, a fixed, unalterable, and determinate value. 

There is, in truth, no precise standard of value generally 
considered, applicable to all the commodities used in any 
civilized country; and, consequently, there can be no standard 
of exchangeable valtie; besides that very fluctuating one, which 
arises from the proportion between the supply of any com- 
modity, and the demand which subsists for it. In this case, 
we see the buyer giving as little, and the seller taking as much 
as he can, for the article which the one wishes to have, and 
the other wishes to part with; and the price is ultimately 
settled by a reference, not to the number of days or hours 
which a man spent in making it, but to the average sum of 
money which such articles bring inthe market. In short, the 
value of things, as M. Say remarks, being a quality essentially 
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variable from one time to another, and from one place to ano- 
ther, the value of any one thing, were it even that of labour, 
cannot serve as a measure of the value of any other thing, ex- 
ong in a given time and place. An invariable measure of 
values is therefore a pure chimera; because we cannot mea- 
sure values but by values, that is, by a quantity which is itself 
essentially variable. It does not follow, however, that the 
notion of value has no foundation in the nature of things. It 
is not more imaginary than the idea of heat, which existing 
as a quality in all bodies, has a fixed amount in none. 

It is beyond all measure ridiculous, then, to constitute the 


quantity of labour engrossed in a commodity the standard of 
its exchangeable value. 


‘« M. Ricardo me semble 4 tort de ne considerer ici qu’un des 
elemens de la valeur des choses ; c’est a dire le travail, ou, pour 
arler plus exactement, |’etendue des sacrifices qu'il faut faire pour 
es produire. 1] neglege le premier element, le veritable fondement 
de ja valeur, lutilité, C’est l’utilite qui occasionne la demande 
qu'on fait d’une chase. D’un autre cété, les sacrifices qu’il faut 
faire pour quelle soit produite, en d’autres mots, les frais de pro- 
duction, font sa rareté, bornent la quantité de cette chose, quis’ offre 
al’echange. Savaleur s’eleve d’autant plus qu'elle est plus de- 
mandée et moins offerte ; et s’eleve d’autant moins quelle est 
moins demandée et plus offerte. Ce principe est fondamental er 
economie politique ; il est confirmé par une experience constante ; 
il est explique par le raisonnement. Ce n’est pas donc les frais de 
production seuls, ce que M. Ricardo, d’apres Smith, appelle le prix 
naturel d’une chose, qui regle sa valeur echangeable, son prix cou- 
rant, si l’on veut exprimer cette valeur en momnaie. Lorque les 
frais de production augmentent, pour que la valeur echangeable 
augmentat aussi, il faudroit quele rapport de |’offre et de la demande 
restat le meme; il faudroit que la demande augmentat aussi; et il 
est de fait qu’elle diminue ; il est impossible, toutes circonstances 
etant d’ailleurs les memes, qu’elle ne diminue pas. La valeur 
echangeable ne peut donc pas monter comme les frais de produc- 
tion. C'est pour avoir perdu de vue ce fait constant, et par conse- 
quent ce principe fondamental, que M. Ricardo a été entrainé, je 
crois, dans quelques erreurs, que je prendrai la liberté de relever 
dans l’interet de la science, et sans m’ecarter des regards que 


merite l’auteur par ses qualites personnelles autant que par ses 
talens.”” 


This note from Say, contains a brief outline of the ‘true 
doctrine on exchangeable value, and a complete refutation of 
the outrageous paradox contained in the chapter to which it is 
annexed. Nor is Mr. Ricardo satisfied with making labour, 
when embodied in a manufactured commodity, the standard 
of exchangeable value; but he seems, moreover, to insist 
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opon this rule, even when he distinguishes labour from the 
price oflabour. {tis not the amount of wages, paid for exe- 
cuting a piece of work, which he assumes for the standard of 
its mercantile value; but, bond fide, the actual quantity of 
muscular energy, the mere animal nisus, the physical appli- 
cation of bone and flesh, in the field, or in the work-shop. 
Nay, it is one of his principles of political economy, that the 
rise and fall of wages make no difference in the exchangeable 
value of a manufactured article; for if there be the same 
quantity of labour in it, the market-price must continue the 
same. Other writers in this field of enquiry, and, without 
doubt, all practical men engaged in whatever branch of ma- 
nufactures, have hitherto thought it a matter of indifference, | 
as far at least as the marketable value of any commodity was 
concerned, whether the work was done in the same time by 
thirty men, at a guinea a week, or by twenty menat a guinea 
and a half; the amount of wages, and the time employed, 
being the only considerations which, in such a case, could 
determine their preference. But Mr. Ricardo seems to think 
differently. He admits, for example, that cotton goods would 
fall in value, that is, in price, if fewer men were required to 
cultivate the raw cotton, or if fewer sailors were employed in 
navigating, or shipwrights in constracting, the ship in which 
it was conveyed to us; if fewer hands were employed in raising 
the buildings and machinery, or if these, when raised, were 
rendered more efficient. The goods would fall, he says, 
“because a less quantity of labotir was necessary to their 
production ;” but we are not allowed to think that the same 
effect would be produced had the wages of all the people em- 
ployed, been lowered to a proportional amount. It is fewer 
men, not fewer pounds paid to the men, which constitates the 
secret of Mr. Hicardo’s system. If three men can be made to 
do a job instead of ten men, although you should pay to the 
three as much, in name of wages, as you formerly paid to the 
ten, you aré to consider the work as much more cheaply exe- 
cuted, and you are to sell it at a much lower rate, because it 
contains @ smaller quantity of labour. A rise of w 
makes things no dearer in the market, and a fall of wages 
makes them no cheaper. “ If,” says he, “‘ with the same 
quantity of labour a less quantity of fish, or a greater quantity 
of game were obtained, the value of fish would rise in ¢om- 
parison with that of game. If, on the contrary, with the 
same quantity of labour, a less quantity of game, or a greater 
quantity of fish were obtained, game would rise in comparison 
with fish. The comparative value of the fish and pr yer 
would be entirely regulated by the quantity of labour reali 
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in each; whatever might be the quantity of production, or 
however high or low general wages or profits might be.” 

He illustrates his favourite doctrine by a great variety of 
imaginary cases, assuming throughuut the very trifling data 
that whilst all other things change in value money remains 
fixed, and that the proportion between the supply and the 
demand, in all the commodities he specifies, continues in- 
variably the same. In the whole of his hypothetical manu- 
factures and mercantile dealings, his fisheries and his fur-trade, 
his stockings, hats, and gloves, it is never so much as ima- 
gined that people may take a liking for one thing more than 
for another, that there might be a run at one time on the 
salmon, and at another time on the venison, or that muffs and 
ruffs might be more in demand than cotton stockings or silk 
pelisses. All such considerations are entirely overlooked, or 
rejected. ‘Taste, fashion, caprice, change of seasons, and 
change of mode, are all supposed to be in a quiescent state ; 
and no one thing, in short, is to be susceptible of variation, 
except the ‘‘ quantity of labour.” ‘These arrangements being 
made, Mr. Ricardo thus proceeds to expound. “If a 
salmon were worth U/. and a deer 2/, one deer would be worth 
two salmon. But adeer might become of the value of three 
salmon, for more labour might be required to obtain the deer, 
or less to get the salmon, or both these causes might operate 
atthe same time.” Money, we ought to remark, in passing, is 
here to be considered as an invariable standard; and upon 
this assumption he continues as follows. ‘‘ If salmon conti- 
nued to sell for 1/. whilst deer rose to 3/. we might conclude 
that more labour was required to obtain the deer. If deer 
continued at the same price of 2/. and salmon sold for 13s. 4d. 
we might then be sure that less labour was required to obtain 
the salmon; and if deer rose to 2/. 10s. and salmon fell to 
16s. 8d, we should be convinced that both causes had operated 
in producing the alteration of the relative value of these com- 
modities.—No alteration of wages could produce any alteration 
in the relative values of these commodities, &c. &c.” 

Having satisfied himself that a rise of wages makes no rise 
m the exchangeable value, that is, the price of the goods 
upon which the wages are expended, he next goes on to shew 
how by a rise of wages, in certain circumstances, manufac- 
tured commodities would experience an actual fall in price, 
even to the enormous amount of 68 per cent. We are by no 
means quizzing the reader when we assure him, that Mr. Ri- 
cardo seriously undertakes to prove that, in a particular pre- 
dicament, if wages be raised just seven per cent. goods will 
fall from LOO/. to 327. that is, as we have already said, at the 
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rate of 68/. per centum. One is naturally tempted to whisper 
into the ear of this wonder-working economist, ‘Pray, Sir, 
raise the wages a per cent. or two more, and then we shall 
get the goods for nothing.’ But another per cent. would en- 
tirely spoil the trick, for seven is the number at which the 
prestige is shown off to the greatest advantage, and eight or 
nine is quite inadmissible. When we first read this part of 
the book, our curiosity was excited to a very high pitch as to 
the means by which this feat was to be accomplished. Raise 
men’s wages, and yet have goods cheaper ; nay, at less than 
one-third of the former price! But our curiosity was turned 
into amazement and contempt, when we came to the following 


sentences. ‘‘ Suppose that an engine is made which will last 


for a hundred years.” ‘‘ Suppose, too, that this machine, 
without any labour whatever, could produce a certain quan- 
tity of commodities annually, and that the profits were 10 per 
cent.” &c. !! 

This ingenious author might, withequal gravity and wisdom, 
have announced a cheap mode of travelling to France, to be 
instantly resoited to whensoever the coach-masters and ship- 
pers shall raise the present fares one shilling in the pound. 
‘ Suppose that every one wishing to go to France shall be able 
to provide himself with wings. Suppose, too, that a man of 
ordinary strength shall be able to support a flight of twenty- 
one miles at the least, against wind and weather. And 
suppose,’ &c. &c.—the expediency of the thing is demon- 
strated. 

This is not a whit more ridiculous than to announce to the 
world, that the price of goods would be lowered immensely 
by raising mens’ wages, and then to inform us that all the 
work was to be done by a machine, supposed to last a hun- 
dred years, and to produce annually a given quantity of 
commodities, without any human labour whatever. The 
raising of wages, too, is connected with this result in no 
other way, than as the additional expense of hiring men would 
induce the master-manufacturer to discharge them altogether, 
and to have all his work done by means of the centennial 
engine. The fall in the exchangeable value of the particular 
kind of goods made by this imaginary piece of mechanism, 
is, theretore, to be ascribed to the inventor of the engine, 
and not at all to the rise of wages ; for it is one of the con- 
ditions of Mr. Ricardo’s hypothesis, that neither maa nor 
woman is to be employed in superintending the said engine, 
but that it is to produce its annual amount of commodities 
‘* without any labour whatever.” 

‘To understand the terms of the paradox a little more com- 
pletely, it will be necessary to inform the reader, that another 
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of Mr. Ricardo’s principles of political economy leads him 
to maintain, that as the whole value of commodities, agricul- 
tural and manufactured, is divided into two portions, the 
profits of stock and the wages of labour, so, whenever wages 
rise, the profits of stock necessarily fall, and when wages 
fall, the profits of stock necessarily rise. Assuming these 
facts as a first principle, in all cases, and taking for granted, 
as usual, that money never changes in value, and that the 
proportion between the supply and the demand of any given 
commodity never alters, (which is as if the astronomer were 
to assume as the basis of his calculations, that all the planets 
stand still, and that they all stand still to all eternity,) he 
assigns a specific sum to be divided between the master and 
the workmen, as the unalterable price of the goods which 
they produce; from which adaptation of hypothetical con- 
ditions, it naturally follows, that, if the workmen get more, 
the master-manulacturer must receive less, there being onl 
a certain sum to divide between them. Now, in the above 
case of the hundred-year engine, we are to suppose that the 
wages of stocking-makers (the commodity in question) had 
been raised ; which circumstance, according to hypothesis, 
would immediately lower the profits not only of the head- 
manufacturers of stockings, but of all other articles, such as 
hats and gloves: and, hence the tise of wages would have 
the double effect of securing a preference in favour of the 
engine, as a fabricator of stockings, and also of lowering 
the profits on all kinds of manufactures ; and consequently, 
in common with these, on the stockings produced by the 
engine itself. And supposing that the rise of wages had 
been seven per cent., thereby reducing profits from 10 per 
cent. to 3, in every department of trade, it becomes as clear 
as day that, as the machine makes no demand for additional 
wages, is to last a hundred years, and is content to produce 
goods at 3 per cent of profit, instead of 10 per cent. formerly 
awarded to the muscle-and-bone engines, the fall of price 
announced by our ingenious author must infallibly take place. 
This down-come of price would be as follows : 


‘¢ 68 per cent. if the machine would last.... 100 years, 
28 per cent. if the machine would last ... 10 years, 
13 per cent. if it would last ............ 3 years, 
And little more than 6 per cent. if it lasted 1 year.” 


It is surprising that the gross absurdity of his conclusions 
did not lead Mr. Ricardo to suspect the soundness of his 
principles. Had he not been brought to it by the love of 
theory, could he ever have given it as his sober opinion, that 
it is for the advantage of farmers to keep down the price of 
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their produce, and that it is greatly for the interest of land- 
lords to prevent all improvements in machinery or otherwise, 
which might render land more productive. ‘ It is,” says he, 
“ for the interest of the landlord that the cost attending the 
production of corn should be increased ;” and consequently, 
if country gentlemen knew what was good for them, they 
would instantly consume with fire all improved ploughs, 
weeders, breakers, threshing-machines, and reaping appa- 
ratus. ‘They would even bury all manure, abolish draining, 
and shut up all lime-quarries ; and, by these and all similar 
means, embody as much human labour as possible in orery 
bushel of corn which the ground was permitted to yield. 

rise in the price of raw produce, again, is detrimental to the 
farmer ; and if such persons could perceive what really makes © 
for their interest, they would combine every market-day, to 
keep down and to lower, if practicable, the price of wheat 
and oats. But in these degenerate times, and notwithstanding 
that Mr. Ricardo’s principles of political economy have been 
two years in the hands of the public, land-owners are found 
persisting in their endeavours to introduce every kind of 
improvement into husbandry, to patronize every attempt that 
is made to diminish human labour, or to render it more effi- 
cient; whilst their tenants, on the other hand, when they 
carry their produce to market, take every farthing they can 
get for their corn and hay, and are even foolish enough to be 
pleased when prices are looking up. 

All this nonsense, which Mr. Ricardo illustrates in the 
gravest manner possible, and with the full self complacency 
of a man who feels that he is striking out lights for the good 
of society, arises from his radical principle that the market 
value of all commodities is regulated, not by the demand for 
them compared with the supply, but by the quantity of labour 
actually expended upon their production. The absurdity 
originating here is no doubt still further increased by the cor- 
relative dogma, that in every species of manufacturing in- 
dustry, including that of agriculture, there is always a deter- 
minate fixed sum to be divided between the employer and 
the workman, and that the amount of this sum is not affected 
by the rise or fall of price at which the commodity produced 
by them is sold. We shall give a case from the chapter on 


Profits, which will illustrate what we have advanced, better 
than we could otherwise do it. 


“ The remaining quantity of the produce of the land, after the 
Jandlord and labourer are paid, necessarily belongs to the farmer, 
and constitutes the profit of his stock, But it may be alleged that 
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as society advanced, his proportion of the whole produce will be 
diminished, yet, as it will rise in value, he, as well as the landlord 
and labourer, may notwithstanding receive a greater value.—lt 
may be said, for example, that when corn rose from 4/. to 10d. the 
180 quarters (the case had been formerly stated) obtained from 
the best land would sell for 1800/. instead of 720/. ; and therefore, 
though the landlord and labourer be proved to have a greater 
value for rent and wages, still the value of the farmer’s profit 
might also be augmented. This, however, is impossible, as I shall 
now endeavour to shew. 

“« In the first place, the price of corn would rise only in pro- 
portion to the increased difficulty of growing it on land of a worse 
quality. 

‘* It has been already remarked that, if the labour of ten men 
will, on land of a certain quality, obtain 180 quarters of wheat, 
and its value be 4/. per quarter, or 720/.; and if the labour of ten 
additional men will, on the same or any other land, produce only 
170 quarters in addition, wheat would rise from 4/. to 4d. 4s. 8d. ; 
for 170:180:: 4/.: 4d. 4s. 8d. In other words, as for the produc- 
tion of 170 quarters, the labour of ten men is necessary, in the 
one case, and only that of 9.44 in the other, the rise would be as 
9.44 to 10, or as 4/. to 4/. 4s. 8d. In the same manner, it might 
be shewn, that if the labour of ten additional men would only pro- 
duce 160 quarters, the price would further rise to 4/. 10s.; if 150 
quarters to 4/. 16s. &c. &c. 

** But when 150 quarters were produced on the land 
paying no rent, and its price was 4/. per quarter, it sold for €720 

* And when 170 quarters were produced on the land 
paying no rent, and the price rose to 4/, 4s. 8d. it still sold 
for. ..seeee.- - 720 

*« So, 160 quarters, at 4/. 10s. produce «+++++++ seee+ 720 

“* And 150 quarters, at 4/. 16s, produce the same sum of 720 

“ Now, it is evident, that if out of these equal values, the 
farmer is at one time obliged to pay wages regulated by the price 
of wheat at 4/. and at other times at higher prices, the rate of his 
_ will diminish in proportion to the rise in the price of corn. 

n this case, therefore, I think it is clearly demonstrated, that a 
rise in the price of corn which increases the money-wages of the 
labourer diminishes the money-value of the farmer’s profits.” 


But why, the reader will naturally ask, should the sum to 
be divided between farmer and labourer never exceed 72072. 
even when wheat rises to its highest price! ‘The reason is 
this; corn never rises in price, says Mr. Ricardo, but from 
the additional labour necessary to produce it, and in proportion 
to that additional labour ; and as wages rise at the same time 
that corn rises, whilst every new accession to the amount of 
labour, becomes less and less productive, it follows, accord- 
ing to our author's notions, that corn becomes relatively 
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scarcer and wages relatively higher, at the same rate at 
which corn becomes dearer, so that the farmer gains nothing 
by the change. The answer to all this mystification is the 
simple and well-known fact, that corn does not become 
dearer only when it requires more labour to produce it, but, 
on the contrary, whensoever the mouths are multiplied that 
eat it, and thus give a rapidity to the rate of the demand 
which the supply is not able to overtake. Recurrence for a 
moment to a general principle liberates us at once from the 
trammels of hypothesis ; ; and in no market more palpably than 
in that of corn does the rate of exchangeable value regulate 
itself by the proportion which the supply bears to the 
demand. 

Besides, practically speaking, Mr. Ricardo’s theory, even 
were it true, could never influence the proceedings of any 
sane man; for although it is granted on all hands that wages 
must keep pace ultimately with the advanced price of the 
necessaries of life, of which corn is unquestionably the prin- 
cipal, it is equally well known that there may be an interval 
of many years between the point at which prices take the 
start, and that at which wages overtake them. ‘The farmer 
might make his fortune twice over, before the demands of the 
labourer would reduce his profits to their former level. A 
rising market is therefore always an advantageous market to 
the agriculturist, as well as to the manufacturer ; and it was 
necessary that a writer of Mr. Ricardo’s general Sagacity 
should have been blinded by the mists of a chaotic system, 
ever to have cailed such an obvious truth in question. 

It is not only asserted, however, that the exchangeable 
value or market-price of things is regulated by the quantity 
of labour embodied in them, but, moreover, by the cost of 
their production to those, who produce them in the least 
favoured circumstances. For example, it is the expense of 
raising corn in the least productive field, or of raising coal 
from the least productive pit, that regulates the expense of 
all the other corn and coal in the country : mankind in gene- 
ral, and among the rest, Dr. Adam Smith, have been inclined 
to hold a doctrine directly opposite to that now stated. The 
writer now named was of opinion that ‘‘ the most fertile coal- 
mine regulates the price of coals at all the other mines in 
the neighbourhood. Both the proprietor and the undertaker 
of the work tind, the one that he can get a greater rent, the 
other, that he can get a greater profit, by somewhat under- 
selling their nei ighbours.’ ‘There is no doubt a species of 
meaning in Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine, though it is paradoxically 
expressed ; and that meaning seems to be this. The cost of 
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duction is the lowest price at which any commodity can 
be sold, for if the price fell below that cost, the manufacture 
of that article would very soon cease. In all countries, we 
may presume, there are many fields in cultivation, and many 
coal-mines wrought, of which the produce merely defrays the 
expense of labour, and yields the ordinary profit of stock. 
If, therefore, we wished to know the current price at which 
corn or coal was selling in the neighbourhood of those fields 
or mines, we might learn at once by hearing from the farmer 
and the coal-master what was the expense of producing their 
respective commodities, in the unfavourable circumstances 
here supposed. But it certainly does not follow that such 
corn and such coal regulate the price of all other corn and 
coal, even in the same district of country. So far from it, 
indeed, that if from any cause,—and there are many causes 
competent to such an effect—these necessaries should fall in 
price, the fields and pit now under consideration, would in- 
stantly cease to be wrought. 

It is, in short, the market-price of corn compared with 
the expense of raising it, which determines the quality of 
the land that shall be taken or kept under tillage. When 
prices are high, the farmer is induced to lay out capital on 
new land, even if he should derive little more from it than 
the ordinary profit of stock ; and land-owners will be stimu- 
lated to acton this principle to a much greater extent, because, 
besides receiving the common interest on their money, in the 
mean time, they beautify and improve their property for all 
time coming. When, again, prices fall, the farmer first, and 
by and by, the land-owner, finds it no longer advisable to 
cultivate barren lands. The produce, it is perceived, will 
not defray the cost of production ; and without once ima- 
gining that the corn from the penurious field is to regulate 
the price of corn all over the country, the prudent cultivator 
allows it to return to the state of pasture. 

But Mr. Ricardo denies again and again that the price of 
commodities depends on the proportion which the supply 
bears to the demand, and indeed, affects to consider this old- 
fashioned doctrine as a damnably heresy. ‘ It is the cost 
of production,” he exclaims, “ which must ultimately regu- 
lates the price of commodities, and not, as has been often 
said, the proportion between the supply and demand.”—The 
opinion that the eee of commodities depends “ solely on 
the proportion of supply to demand, or demand to supply, 


has become almost an axiom in political economy, and has 
been the source of much error in that science.” Again, “ a 
high price is by no means incompatible with an abundant 
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supply ; the price is permanently high, not because the quan- 
tity is deficient, but because there has been an increased 
cost in producing it.” It is in vain to reason with an author 
who seems to delight so much in singularity; and as our 
opinion would very likely go for nothing with him, we shall 
meet him with that of a writer, whom he professes to respect. 


«« Je ne pense point,”’ dit M. Say, “ que ce soient les frais de 
production qui definitivement reglent le prix des choses ; car lors. 
qu’une chose coite trop cher a faire, elle ne se vend point. Le 

rix s’etablit en raison directe de la guantité demandée, et en raison 
inverse de la quantité offerte. Lorsque le prix courant paye peu 
genereusement les producteurs, la quantité produite, c’est a dire, 
offerte, diminue ; le prix monte, et en méme-temps un certain 
nombre de consommateurs renoncent a se porter demandeurs; et 
lorsque le prix monte au point d’excéder Jes facultés des plus riches 


amateurs, la producteur et la vente de cette espece de produit’ 


cessent completement.”’ 


After all that has been said, we are not disposed to deny 
that labour, as being in most cases, the principal item in the 
cost of production, affords as good a standard as can be 
obtained of exchangeable value ; but we maintain with the 
French author just quoted, that, in strictness of language, 
there is no such standard in nature ; for we can only compare 
one value with another value, both of which are subject to 
incessant alteration. From the earliest efforts of political 
science to arrive at a settled nation on this head, down to 
the present time, we find that labour, or the simplest ne- 
cessaries of life upon which the labourer is supported, have 
been assumed as one of the elements whereby to estimate the 
exchangeable value of the commodity produced by his in- 
dustry: but it was reserved for Mr. Ricardo to erect labour 
into the sole standard of value, and to maintain that in all 
cases, the amount of that ingredient determines the market- 
price of the article in which it is realized. Nor was it to be 
expected that any man living in these days would have 
needed to be reminded, that lahour itself is a commodity 
liable to great and sudden changes in its market-price, and 
consequently, not much better adapted than almost any other 
thing which is bought and sold, to determine other values. 

In the same spirit of paradox which dictates nearly all 
Mr. Ricardo’s principles of political economy, it is asserted 
by him, that rent makes no part of the price of raw produce, 
and that though all the land in the country. were lent out 
gratis to the people who cultivate it, the prices of corn, hay, 
meat, and wool, would not be thereby lowered, This opinion 
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is, indeed, founded in observation, and is true to a certain 
extent; but as the observation has been restricted to certain 
conditions of society, the remark now stated will not hold 
good in all circumstances. It rests upon the assumption that 
there is in every country a portion of soil under tillage which 
yields no rent, but barely replaces the profit of stock em- 
ployed on it; and, moreover, that this species of land regu- 
lates the price of produce on all other kinds of land. The 
current price, in one word, is supposed to be determined by 
that portion of produce which is raised in the most unfavour- 
able circumstances ; whence it follows, that the owners of 
land in more favourable situations, pocket, as a matter of 
course, that share of the more moka crops raised in their 
fertile fields, which remains in the hand of the farmer, when 
he has paid his labourers, and indemnified himself for the 
capital he had advanced. But the validity of this conclusion 
rests upon the supposed fact, that there is, in every country, 
land in a state of culture, which yields no rent to the pro- 
prietor: an assumption quite contrary to experience, and 
opposed by the averment of Dr. Smith, who observes that 
the most desert moors in Scotland and Norway pay some 
portion of rent, as well as by the assurance of M. Say, that 
in the remotest parts of the Alps, the very poorest pasture- 
ground affords some return to the landlord. 

It is admitted, however, that corn would be no cheaper 
although land-owners were to relinquish all claim upon their 
tenants for rent ; for, as the market-price of that necessary 
is regulated by the demand compared with the supply, and as 
the grower would not sell it for less money, merely because 
he could afford to do so, the exchangeable value would con- 
tinue to be determined by the proportion which buyers should 
bear to sellers. It is true, therefore, that rents rise be- 
cause prices rise, and not that prices get up because rents 
have been raised ; and it is not less true, that if rent were 
altogether abolished, the cultivator would put into his own 
pocket, that share of the produce which used formerly to go 
to his landlord. Mr. Ricardo’s volume contains many sen- 
sible remarks on this subject, and, barring all allusion to the 
basis on which they are founded, we prefer his views on Rent 
to those of Mr. Malthus, as set forth in a pamphlet by that 
distinguished author. 

The great source of error, as well as of paradox, in the 
writings of Mr. Ricardo is the habit, to which his mind has 
become inured, of fixing upon some one element in political 
calculation, and of giving to it a degree of extent and gene- 
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tality, not only inconsistent with fact, but completely irre- 
eoncileable with the principles df right reasoning. He 
begins by laying hold of a truth, received and acknowledged 
on all hands, and founds his argument upon its authority ; 
but he carries it so far, and applies it in so many different 
ways, that long before he quits it, the plainest axiom has 
become an absurdity, ‘The reciprocal effects of wages upon 
profit, and of profit upon wages, may serve as an example of 
this: for, instead of the one constantly rising when the other 
falls, like scales on the opposite ends of a beam, nothing is 
more common than to see profits and wages rising at the 
same time, and again coming down together. Indeed, the 
greater part of his book is made up of speculations, wherein, - 
for want of the proper qualifications and restrictions, sense 
uniformly ends in nonsense. 

Another great objection to Mr. Ricardo’s mode of treating 
his subjects arises from the unlimited use which he makes of © 
hypothesis, not simply for illustration, but for deducing prin- 
ciples. He is here so excessively indiscreet, that he not 
only defeats his own purpose, but also, in nine cases out of 
ten, disgusts and offends his reader. His hypothetical cases, 
in almost every instance, are so far removed from actual life, 
that the inferences derived from them, even admitting their 
logical accuracy, can never be brought to bear upon the 
real transactions of mankind: and the reader is constantly 
on the point of exclaiming, ‘‘ all this may be true, but what 
connection has it with the matter in hand ?’—‘ You tell me, 
that in some cases, a rise of wages lowers the price of goods, 
and when I am all arxiety to learn how this is to be brought 
about, you tell me a long story of an engine which is to last 
100 years, and which, without a farthing of wages being paid to 
any one, is to do all the work itself at a very low profit.’ So 
is it with the farmer and his eorn, and the landlord and his rent. 
Every thing is overlaid with imaginary conditions, and every 
question is converted jnto an hypothesis: so that, in many 
places, the sense would be much more clearly brought out, 
were the workmen made X and the commodity Y, and the 
exchangeable value expressed by Y —X + the ordinary 
profits of stock. 

We have purposely dee!ined entering into that part of 
Mr. Ricardo’s work which treats of taxation and*the prin- 
ciples of trade; for as his notions on these two important 
branches of his subject are necessarily modified by the con- 
clusions derived from the preliminary reasoning of which we 
have attempted to give the character, they can neither be 
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very valnable nor very safe. The whole is too much stuffed 
with technicality and paradox to be of any use to the mer- 
chant or manufacturer ; and the mere philosopher-economist 
knows where to find on all these enquiries a sounder judgment 


and a higher authority. 





Art. IT. Authentic Documents relative to the Predestinarian 
Controversy, which took place among those who were im- 
prisoned for their Adherence to the Doctrines of the 
Reformation by Queen Mary : containing, 1.“ A Treatise 
on Predestination, with an Answer to certain Enormities, 
Se. by John Bradford.” 2.“ John Trewe, the unworthy 
marked Servant of the Lord, signifieth the Cause o 
Contention in the King’s Bench, &c.” Published froma 
Manuscript in the Bodleian Library, with an Introduc- 
tion by Richard Lawrence, L.L.D. Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew, &c. 8vo. pp. 70. 

Rivingtons. 1819. 


In the progress ‘of the Calvinistic controversy, it has been 
the practice of the disputants on both sides, to appeal with 
equal confidence to the articles of our Church, as furnishing 
decisive evidence in their favour. And while the true inter- 
pretation of these forms has been thus warmly debated, at- 
tempts have been made to setile their meaning, by reference 
to every kind of collateral testimony which the researches of 
the combatants could discever, or their ingenuity employ. 
‘To ascertain the private sentiments of our leading Reform- 
ers on the Calvinistic points, has therefore been an object of 
considerable svlicitude ; since it has been generally adimitted 
on both sides, that w herever the language of our authorized 
formularies may be considered to be ambiguous, their genu- 
ine sense may be greatly illustrated by examining the opinions 
of their authors. Every reascnable man will allow, that 
much light may thus be thrown upon the subject: and if it 
can be made to appear, that the framers of our Articles 
-neither held the peculiar tenets of Calvin themselves, nor 
were at all desirous of imposing them on the Church; the 
question, as far as it may be considered to depend upon the 
doctrine which the authorized formularies of our Church 
were originally intended to declare, may be presumed to 
have been decided. 
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We shall have advanced far towards this conclusion, when 
sufficient evidence has been brought forward to shew, that 
the martyred leaders of the Reformation in this country cau- 
tiously avoided all discussion of these particular opinions ; 
and that, when urgently pressed to express their sentiments 
authoritatively upon them, they returned no answer to the 
application. The inferences which may be partly drawn 
from such facts, when established, will be greatly strength- 
ened by proof, that the advocates of the Predestinarian 
scheme were those who thus importuned the heads of the 
Church, at that time, for some clear and decided expression 
of their sentiments: since it will follow, that the Articles did 
not appear to ¢éhem to speak the language which has been 
imputed to them by modern Calvinists, or they would not 
have required any additional declaration on the subject. ‘The 
documents. which: Dr: Lawrence has. now. brought before the 
public, contain much additional and important evidence upon. 
this subject ; and we earnestly recommend them, and the in- 
troductory observations of the learned Professor, to the 
serious attention of all, whe wish to satisfy their minds res- 
pecting the opinions of Cranmer and his illustrious associates 
on these cortroverted topics. 

In the introduction Dr. Lawrence remarks, that the tracts 
which he has here brought before the public, will shew, “ that 
among those who relinquished the faith of their ancestors 
fur that of the Reformation, when first established, even 
ithe Predestinarian party itself proceeded not to the full. ex- 
tent of the Calvinistical system, while the anti-Predesti- 
arian party contemplated the whole of that system with 
ungualified abhorrence.” p.8. The former of these two 
positions we conceive is fully established by those passages 
in Bradford’s Tract, to which Dr. Lawrence particularly 
refers his readers. Sublapsarianism was evidently the limit 
of Predestinarian speculation at that time: and Bradford, 
in the treatise now before us, speaks with considerable mo- 
deration even on this topic. Dr. L. has also shewn, from 
other parts of this eminent martyr’s writings, that he “‘ did 
not submit the Calvinisticical doctrine of individual and 
irrespective Predestination, independent of all predisposing 
causes in the mind of God:” nor did he hold “ the horrid 
dogma of unconditional Reprobation.” The Predestinarians 
therefore, of that day were not Calvinists ; nor was that doc- 
trine, which they were so anxious to introdace into the for- 
mularies of our Church, to be confounded with the higher 
and more daring flights of the great Reformer of Geneva. 
How forcibly then are we impelled to the conclusion, that, 
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if the more moderate opinions of Bradford are not to be 
found in the Articles, and were not sanctioned by the vener- 
able Prelates who compiled them, we shall look in vain, in 
them, when rightly interpreted for any thing in favour of that 
system, which went far beyond his contemplation, and never 
met with his support. 

It is werthy of observation, that the seventeenth Article 
of our Church, which bas sinee been so strenuously urged 
by those who would represent her doctrines as Calvinistic, 
was then considered as a kind of neutral ground, on which 
neither party could make an effectual stand. “ It was sup- 


posed” says Dr. Lawrence, ‘‘ to contain only a general doc- 


trine common to both parties ;” and hence he accounts for 


the fact, that neither side appealed to it as decisive of the 
question between them. We leave this to the consideration 
of those, who, though not inclined to Calvinism themselves, 
have always felt great difficulties in understanding this Arti- 
cle in any other sense. Dr. Lawrence says, that, ‘ when 
the controversy hetween the Predestinarians and anti-Pre- 
destinarians commenced, both parties clearly contemplated 
their respective opinions as perfectly conformable with the 
recently established doctrines of the reformed’ Church of 
England.” And having produced a passage from John 
Trewe's narrative, as evidence of the sentiments of the ani- 
Predestinarians on this head, he adds, ‘‘ the professions of 
the other party to the same effect will not perhaps be dispu- 
ted.” p. 20. Their professions have certainly been loud 
and confident; and such has been the effect of their unceasing 
assertions, that the fact has been considered as indisputable 
by those who have had neither inclination or ability to sift 
the question for themselves ; and, with louse talkérs and su- 
perficial reasoners, the Church has long lain under the unde- 
served imputation of having Calvinistic articles and an Ar- 
minian clergy, a charge equally false in both its particulars. 
For nothing can be more certain, or more evident to those who 
know what Arminianism really is, than that the clergy, those 
we mean who have always rejected the peculiarities of the 

reneva School, are not Arminiin. Nor will it be very easy 
to find any controversy, in which sound argument and authen- 
tic evidence incline the balance more clearly on one side, 
than that which has been so long maintained respecting the 
anti-Calvinism of the Thirty-nine Articles. But, though 
the Predestinarians certainly professed that their opinons 
were perfectly conformable with the established doctrines of 
the reformed Church of England, Dr. Lawrence has produ- 
ced, in the publication now before us, strong ground tor be- 
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enor that the inward convietions of their mind did! not 
entirely correspond with the language of their lips. Fer, if 
this had been the case, we eannot comprehend the reasen of 
all that earnestness and zealous importunity, with which 
Bradford intreats his “* dear Fathers Dr. Cranmer, Dr. Rid- 
ley, Dr. Latimer, prisoners in Oxford, for the testimony of 
the Lord Jesus, and of his hely Gospel,” to ‘ give their ap- 
probation” to his treatise on Predestination “ as they may 
think good ;” or at all events to “ help something as they can, 
ut veritas doctrine maneat apud posieros, in this behalf, 
as they had done, in behalf of matters expunged, by the 
Papists.” pp. 21, 23. 


“ That Cranmer and his associates had not in the formularies 
of the reformed Church established the points in debate to the 
satisfaction of the Predestinarians, seems from this letter incontro- 
vertible; for Bradford in the most earnest and solemn manner ad- 
jures them to do something more, than they had already done-in 
this respect; so to express their sentiments upon the doctrine of 
Predestination, that posterity might receive and preserve the truth, 
ut veritas doctrine maneat apud posteros, precisely as they had acted 
in the extinction of Papal errors. The Articles of our C iurch 
were settled in the year 1552, and this Jetter was written in Janu- 
ary 1555, so that too short a period intervened for their contents 
to be either forgotten or overlooked. The application then of 
Bradford to the ‘Chief Captains of Christ’s Church’ clearly com- 
prises two distinct requests; first, that they would bestow what 
approbation they thought meet upon dis treatise; and secondly, 
that they would make some public declaration of their own opinions. 
But what was the answer which he received? Or did he receive 
any?” P. 24. 


Cranmer and Latimer appear to have taken no notice of 
ihe application, at least vo record remains of their having 
sent any answer to Bradford ; and from hence we are obliged 
to infer, either their silence, which seems the most probable 
conjecture, or that their reply was unfavourable to Bradford’s 
wishes, and was therefore suppressed, Ridley, however, 
immediately and distinctly replied to his correspondent ; and 
Dr. Lawrence has corrected a mistake of Dr. Winchester’s 
on the subject, and we think has clearly pointed out that 
this reply is not to be found in the letter quoted by Dr. W., 
but in another in the same collection, ‘* the Monge Letters,” 
which has hitherto escaped observation, e refer our 
readers to Dr. Lawrences introduction for the letter itself, 
of which he has there given a copious extract. It is mani- 
festig a letter of apology, @ civil way of declining te give an 
opimen on the question which had been laid before him 
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He promises ‘ on his part, as he can and may, for his ¢ar- 
dity and dullness, to think of the matter ;’ he suggests that 
he was many ways the youngest of those to whom the appli- 
cation had been made, and that it was extremely diflicult to 
communicate with his fellow prisoners; and concludes by 
assuring him, that the earnest solicitations which he had 
received would prevail with him more than all the eloquence 
of ‘Tully and Demosthenes to do that * which he might con- 
veniently do in this matter.” Well may Dr. Lawrence ask, 
** Could a man of Ridley’s temper and habits hint a disap- 
proval of Bradford's proceeding, and his own indisposition 
to go the same lengths, in terms more intelligible!” (P. 32.) 


‘* Bradford, it appears, complained and remonstrated, insisting 
that much mischiet had been produced by a non-compliance with 
his request. But what effect have his complaints and remon- 
strances upon the mind of Ridley? Mildly, but unmoved, Ridley 
replied, that he had made some orief remarks upon the texts of Scrip- 
iure relating to the subject, which had been suggested to him ; 
but not one word is to be found of a concurrence in opinton with 
Bradford. Nay, to check the overweaning confidence of his cor- 
respondent, and to exhibit his own good sense and moderation, he 
breaks out into the following grave and emphatic style of dignified 
rebuke: £ Sir, in these matters J am so fearful, that I dare not 
speak farther, yea, almost none otherwise, than the very text doth 
(as it were) lead me by the hand.’ Not that he wanted leisure to 
give the agsistance which was solicited, but that he was disposed to 
employ that leisure in doing those things which, according to his 
own judgment, would best tend to set forth God's glory.” P. 35. 


While, then, on the one side the anxiety of Bradford to 
obtain from Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer a further decla- 
ration of their sentiments, may be considered as evidence 
that, in the opinion of the Predestinarians of that day, the 
established doctrine was not suflicient for their purpose ; on 
the other, the total silence of Cranmer and Latimer, and the 
discouraging tone of Ridley’s answers sufficiently prove, 
that they were not willing to sanction Predestinarianism by 
the authority of the Church. 

Not only are the two documents which Dr. Lawrence has 
thus brought into notice highly valuable, as they elucidate 
the opinions of those illustrious men, to whom the Church of 
England is indebted for her public confession of faith ; but 
as they contain histerical evidence of the sentiments of 
Bradford and his fellow prisqners, and of the occupations 
which engaged, and the contentions which harassed them 
when suffering under a common calamity, as in bonds for 
the truth, and daily expecting to suffer for its sake. Some 
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readers may perhaps be disposed to lament over the frailty 
of human nature, when they find those, who were thus called, 
as some of these prisoners were, and all expected, to 
seal their adherence to the common faith with their blood, 
thus employing themselves, at such an awful period, in the 
discussion of what they perhaps may consider to be mere 
scholastic subtleties, and needless questions, But we con- 
ceive that Dr. Lawrence has formed a much wiser estimate 
of their conduct and feelings, when he observes that, the 
doctrine of the indefectibitity of grace, which seems to have 
been a principal point of controversy between the Predesti- 
narian and Anti-Predestinarian party, ‘‘ would naturally 
become an object of inquiry and solicitude to those who daily 
expected to suffer martyrdom.” (P. 40.) 

The Predestinarian, who held this doctrine to its full 
extent, clung to it as his consolation under the prospect of 
his approaching trial. ‘“ J am most sure,” said one of this 
party, ‘‘ and certain of my salvation by Jesus, so that my 
soul is safe already, whatsoever pains my body may suffer.” 
On the other hand, those who saw in such opinions only a 
presumptuous confidence, inconsistent, as they conceived, 
with true Christian humility, and most unbecoming men who 
were called upon to bear witness both by their conduct and 
opinions to the truth, would be apxious to recover their bre- 
thren to a sounder mind ; to induce them to seek for mengers 
where alone it was really to be found, and to join with them 
in the earnest petition of our excellent Liturgy, ‘‘ Suffer us 
not at our last hour for any pains of death to fall from thee.” 

That under such affecting circumstances any doctrine, and 
more especially one calculated perpetually to remind them 
of the common affliction which ought to have bound them 
together as brethren, should have been uncharitably dis- 
cussed, is indeed lamentable. But Bradford we know freed 
himself at last from this reproach. 


“ In aletter to Trewe and Abington with others of their com- 
pany, teachers and maintainers of the error of man’s free will,’? 
with truly Christian charity and forbearance he thus expresses 
himself: “ ¢ Though in some things we agree not, yet /et love bear 
the bell away, and let us one pray for another, and be careful one 
for another ; for I hope we be all Christ’s.’ As you hope your- 
selves to pertain to him, so think of me, and as you be his, so am I 
your's.’ P. 38, 


It is more than probable that the mild and dignified for- 
bearance of Ridley on the subject may have contributed, in 
no small degree, to the production of this beneficial change 
in Bradford's character. ‘To all who wish to know the senti- 
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ments and estimate the characters of those who founded our 
Reformed Church in perilous times, and by a rare union of 
zeal and caution, of learning and prudence, while they re- 
scued her from the corruptions of Popery, preserved her also 
from the errors both of doctrine and discipline which sullied 
the glory of the Reformation in other churches, these docu- 
ments will appear to be an indispensable part of their divinity 
library. And they will doubtless join with us in thanking 
Dr. Lawrence for having thus placed them within their 
reach, and for having added materially to their value and 
utility, by the judicious remarks and illustrations of their 
history with which he has introduced them to the public. 








Arr. Til. The Vision; or Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise 
of Dante Alighieri. Translated by the Rev. Henry Francis 


Cary, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. Second Edition. Ll. 1s, 
‘Taylor and Hessey. 1819. 


THERE is perhaps no literary task which, before the ap- 


pearance of Mr. Cary’s volumes, we should have regarded 
with such utter hopelessness, as a proposed translation of 
Dante. Much as it is the fashion to talk of this singular and 
sublime poet, we very shrewdly suspect that he 1s little 
known, and less understood among us. In justice, therefore, 
to Mr. Cary, and in order to put our readers in possession of 
the full extent of his success in this most arduous attempt, 
we must he pardoned if we state the difliculties which he has 
had to encounter, in a manner somewhat more detailed than 
might otherwise appear necessary. 

it is not our intention to enter at large upon so trodden a 
subject as the duties of a translator; but we will say, m 
brief, that fidelity is always desodadedl from him, identity 
wherever it can be ¢ ompassed: and yet that a certain degree 
of freedom must be preserved, if he would render his work 
a version, and not a travestie. In proportion, therefore, as” 
he meets with a genius more elevated, and a style more 
remote from common usage than ordinary, his labour be- 
comes enhanced. Now, in both of these points we are 
prepared to shew that Dante presents most formidable’ ob- 
stacles; and that he is regarded with no slight degree of 
awe, not only by us barbarous Tramontanes, but also by his 
own more fortunate and deeper initiated countrymen. 
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And first for his subjeet: the future destinies of mankind ; 
the abodes of torment, of purification, and of. blessedness. 
The theme is unlimited, and imagination can devise no 
broader range for its wildest excursiveness. Yet extensive 
as this subject is in itself, under any single view, Dante has 
contrived to enlarge it: for taking the revealed-system of 
Holy Writ, with all that the superstition of the Romish 
Church has twined round it, as his parent stock, he has 
inserted on this many foreign grafts from the Pagan garden. 
Thus his Christian Hell is regulated by the machinery of the 
classical ‘Tartarus, and Charon and Cerberus have as essen- 
tial parts assigned to them as Satan and his fallen angels. 
In Purgatory again, Virgil, who marshals Dante’s way, is 
called to the performance of duties but little suited to his 
Latian cxeed ; the dew with which he sprinkles the face of 
his brother poet, might be employed perhaps to a similar pur- 
pose in the Februan festival; but there was no heathen rite 
which could teach him to gird his loins with a reed. In 
Paradise, by a strange confusion of Aphredisiac and Astro- 
logical influence, the soul of the harlot Rahab finds its 
reward in the planet Venus ; in good company no doubt, for 
among her fellows is numbered Cunizza, who according to 
her scandalous chronicler, Rolandino of Padua*, eloped 
from her first husband with an amorous Provengal, who 
indeed had not found her cruel before the nuptial zone had 
been loosed ; then lived with a soldier of Trevigi, who pre- 
ferred her to his more lawful wife; next married a nobleman 
of Braganzo; and after his decease, before her transfer to 
the single blessedness of Paradise, made a third conjugal essay 
at Verona. But Dante is sufficiently arbitrary in the allotment 
of future residences, and in this instance he had doubtless 
some good reason of his own for his tenderness to Cunizza. 
[ll adapted as this admixture of opposite systems may be to the 
dignity of the poem as a whole, it affords in parts great room 
for splendid description; and it may be doubted whether the 
vivid creations and boldly-relieved images of pagan mytho- 
logy are not more calculated te produce striking poetical effect 
than the solemn truths, and generalized spirituality of the 
Gospel. Be this as it may, we are far from approving of the 
melange, nor will we venture to defend it, even on the 
authority of Dante. Milton has more than once been misled 
by it; but Milton has nothing which can be so offensive to a 
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ments and estimate the characters of those who founded our 
Reformed Church in perilous times, and by a rare union of 
zeal and caution, of learning and prudence, while they re- 
seued her from the corruptions of Popery, preserved her also 
from the errors both of doctrine and discipline which sullied 
the glory of the Reformation in other churches, these docu- 
ments will appear to be an indispensable part of their divinity 
library. And they will doubtless join with us in thanking 
Dr. Lawrence for having thus placed them within their 
reach, and for having added materially to their value and 
utility, by the judicious remarks and illustrations of their 
history with which he has introduced them to the public, 
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to Mr. Cary, and in order to put our readers in possession of 
the full extent of his success in this most arduous attempt, 
we must he pardoned if we state the difliculties which he has 
had to encounter, in a manner somewhat more detailed than 
might otherwise appear necessary. 

It is not our intention to enter at large upon so trodden a 
subject as the duties of a translator; but we will say, in 
brief, that fidelity is always demanded from hin, identity 
wherever it can be compassed: and yet that a certain degree 
of freedom must be preserved, if he would render his work 
a version, and not a travestie. In proportion, therefore, as” 
he meets with a genius more elevated, and a style more 
remote from common usage than ordinary, his labour be- 
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And first for his subjeet: the future destinies of mankind ; 
the abodes of torment, of purification, and of. blessedness. 
The theme is unlimited, and imagination can devise no 
broader range for its wildest excursiveness. Yet extensive 
as this subject is in itself, under any single view, Dante has 
contrived to enlarge it: for taking the revealed-system of 
Holy Writ, with all that the superstition of the Romish 
Church has twined round it, as his parent stock, he has 
inserted on this many foreign grafts from the Pagan garden. 
Thus his Christian Hell is regulated by the machinery of the 
classical ‘Tartarus, and Charon and Cerberus have as essen- 
tial parts assigned to them as Satan and his fallen angels. 
In Purgatory again, Virgil, who marshals Dante’s way, is 
called to the performance of duties but little suited to his 
Latian creed ; the dew with which he sprinkles the face of 
his brother poet, might be employed perhaps to a similar pur- 
pose in the Februan festival; but there was no heathen rite 
which could teach him to gird his loins with a reed. In 
Paradise, by a strange confusion of Aphrodisiac and Astro- 
logical influence, the soul of the harlot Rahab finds its 
reward in the planet Venus ; in good company no doubt, for 
among her fellows is numbered Cunizza, who according to 
her scandalous chronicler, Rolandino of Padua*, eloped 
from her first husband with an amorous Provengal, who 
indeed had not found her cruel before the nuptial zone had 
been loosed ; then lived with a soldier of Trevigi, who pre- 
ferred her to his more lawful wife; next married a nobleman 
of Braganzo; and after his decease, before her transfer to 
the single blessedness of Paradise, made a third conjugal essay 
at Verona. But Dante is sufficiently arbitrary in the allotment 
of future residences, and in this instance he had doubtless 
some good reason of his own for his tenderness to Cunizza. 
{ll adapted as this admixture of opposite systems may be to the 
dignity of the poem as a whole, it affords in parts-great room 
for splendid description ; and it may be doubted whether the 
vivid creations and boldly-relieved images of pagan mytho- 
logy are not more calculated te produce striking poetical eflect 
than the solemn truths, and generalized spirituality of the 
Gospel. Be this as it may, we are far from approving of the 
melange, nor will we venture to defend it, even on the 
authority of Dante. Milton has more than once been misled 
by it; but Milton has nothing which can be so offensive to a 
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pious eur as the invecation to our Saviour in the sixth canto 
of Purgatory : 





O sommo Giove 
Che fosti ‘n terra per noi crocifisso.”’ 


We acquit the writer of all intentional profaneness, but it 
is searcely possible to read expressions such as these without 
a painful feeling. 

Vhe scene being thus laid in the invisible world, the 
characters, we might suppose, would be those’ with 
which Poetry has most commonly peopled it; and we might 
naturally expeet to meet with none but personages whom 
it would be easy to recognize from their general notoriety. 
From the adoption of an opposite method, arises one 
of the chief difficulties which the study of Dante presents. 

A few well-known saints and sinners, who have acknowledged 
claims to teir respective portions are distributed among ‘the 
several regions which we traverse with the bard; but the 
great mass of population with which we are permitted to 
hold intercourse, consists of persons now obscure, and 
scarcely ever known beyond the annals of the petty Italian 
states to which they belonged while on earth. Even to 
those who are better versed in the minute history of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, the Neri and Bianchi, or any other 
more ephemeral factions of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, than we ourselves pretend to be, much of this will 
ever remain a sealed book. But to the general reader all is 
a blank, unless he can be persuaded to wade knee-deep in 
commentaries, and toil through a labyrinth of dissertation, 
which in mest cases leads him on by a false glimmering of 
light only that he may be lost in utter darkness at the close. 

Dante, in truth, is not so much himself to be illustrated, 
as he is the illustrator of others. Our acquaintance with 
the times in which he lived is in great measure derived from 
his poetry. ‘The characters which he depicts, the events 
‘** Quorum pars magna fuit,” the revolutions amid which he 
struggled, are indebted for their present fame to his immortal 
verse. Of little interest in themselves, confined to a small 
and insignificant spot, bearing no reference to the general 
history of nations, without the aid of the bard they would 
have sunkleng since in night: and not a monument would 
have remained of the injustice of the Florentines, or the 
hospitality of Can Grande, if Dante had neglected to perpe- 
tuate their remembrance. ‘The translator, therefore, has not 
only to stiuggle with the difficulty of a subject the most 
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sublime which ever occupied the genius of man, but still 
more with the obscurity in which, by its peculiar treatment, 
it is enveloped. He walks in unknewn countries, tegether 
with the unknown ; and the slightest deviation from the steps 
in which his pilot treads, must inevitably be fatal. To the 
subject of the divine comedy, the words which Dante puts 
into the month of his grandfather, Cacciaguida, may he fully 
applied ; 


‘« Ne per elezion mi si nascose, 
Ma per necessita ; che ’*] suo concetto 
Al segno di mortai si soprappose *.’”’ 
Par. XV. 


But the darkness of its treatment is very much the effect of 
his own choice. 

It is wholly so in the point to which we now approach ; 
the double sense which he frequently imposes upon things 
which would be far more pleasing in their simple and literal 
meaning, No man, we are convinced, ever read the Faerie 
Queen as he ought to read it, who thought of the Legend 
of Constancy or of Temperance, while he was pursuing the 
fortunes of the puissant knights and bright-eyed dames 
under whose fleshly forms these abstract virtues are shadowed 
out. And Spenser himself, we doubt not, often forgot his 
barren Prosopopoeias in the fiery moment of inspiration. We 
will not venture to say as much for Dante; but his annotators 
must give us leave, in spite of the high mysteries which he 
himself declares he intended, 


a te 


“ ________. ja dottrina che s’asconde 
Sotto ’] velame degli versi strani,” 


to read his poem rather according to our own fancy, than 
after his design, or their exposition. How far more lovely 
is the real Beatrice—the first object of his awakening affec- 
tions—the beloved of his youth—the early-lost—the ever- 
lamented—at the approach of whom, though unseen, when 
descending in Purgatory, he felt that 





‘‘ The power of ancient love was strong within him,” | 
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whose eyes, when he again beheld them, so fascinated his 
vision, that angel tongues were required to warn him from 


— 











* « Yet not of choice, but through necessity, 
Mysterious; for his hizh conception soar’d 
Beyond the reach of mortals.” 

Cary. 
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‘* too fix’d a gaze *,” whose smile, even in the sixth hea- 
ven, so rapt him from the plenitude of blessedness by which 
he was surrounded, that he dwelt on it as his ‘‘ only Para- 
dise +,” how far more lovely is this most exquisite spiri- 
tualization of a mortal mistress, than the cold, dull, formal 
type of theology to which Landino and Velutello labour so 
hard to reduce her. We will most willingly surrender the 
Panther, the Lion, and the She-wolf to boot; nay, they may 
metamorphose Virgil into Reason, and Lucia into Divine 
Grace ; while Rachele and the Countess Matilda fight hand 
to hand for the dry personification of active life ; but we 
cannot resign one atom of the carnality of Beatrice ; not 
even for a sight of the seven candlesticks, the four pole 
stars, or the great plant itself by which Lembardi gravely 
doubts whether the tree of knowledge or the Roman empire — 
is more immediately figured. 

This mysticism, however, must create not a little trouble 
to the translator. The reader may do as he pleases, and 
whenever the poet lets a little more allegory out of the bag 
_than is satisfactory, he may hurry over the passage, shut his 
eyes, and forget it. Not so with the unhappy doer into other 
tongues. He is condemned to labour till he understands all 
difficulties (and from our hearts we believe, what at least is a 
comfortable creed, that few difficulties repay the trouble 
which they cost in unravelling,) and even when he meets with 
a passage directly opposed to his hopes and inclinations, he is 
compelled, malgré sot-méme, to give it precisely as he finds it. 
Alas! how many a tedious homily must he convert into well- 
sounding verse from the Paradise! What majors and minors 
must he concede in the syllogisms of ‘Thomas Aquinas, St, 
Francis d’Assisi and the doughty Barons James, John, and 
Peter. 


“¢ Si come il baccellier s’arma e non parla, 
Fin che ’] maestro la question propone 
Per approvarla non per terminarla f.” 

Parad. XXIV. 


What a grievous Pilgrim's Progress must he make with the 
long apocalyptical procession at the close of Purgatory ! 
How must he chafe and fret to chop logic with the talkative 
eagle, and sow alphabetical mustard-seed with the anti-masque 





* Purg. XXXII. + Parad. XVIII. 
} “ Like as the bachelor, who arms himself 
And speaks not till the master have propos'd 
‘lhe question to approve and net to end it.” 
Cary. 
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of dancing doctors! How ill must he be reconciled to the 
beatified lanterns, and glorified humming-tops! to say no- 
thing of being obliged to listen to the controverted dogmata 
which flow so copiously from the mouth of Beatrice, con- 
cerning original sin, the atonement, the resurrection, and 
the nature of angels. 

Perilous as much of this strange matter must be to the trans- 
lator, there is yet some other which has perhaps even more of 
danger init. Dante was thoroughly imbued with the pedantry 
of his age ; and it is a favourite part of his system to display, 
in season and out of season, whatever he knew of pseudo- 
science. ‘The Dialectics of Aristotle supply him with ample 
materials for disputation; and he sometimes decides in scho- 
lastic verse, how a material body can rise in an atmosphere 
the specific gravity of which is lighter than its own—how 
two bodies, such as the moon and himself, can occupy the 
same space at the same time—or how the informative force 
constitutes the vegetative soul—geometry, astronomy, astro- 
logy, ethics, metaphysics, and theology, by turns contribute 
their portion to the shackles of his’ muse; till the reader 
cordially wishes that she had possessed less either of poetry 
or of erudition. 

It is high time, however, to turn to those points in which, 
if he fails, the whole blame, of necessity, must fall on the 
translator alone. In the passages in which his original is 
dull, we may reasonably forgive the translator if he is dull 
also; bat any one who-has dared to cast the features of 
Dante, in a foreign mould, can little hope for pardon, if he 
retains only his defects, and presents us with no resemblance 
of his unrivalled ‘sublimity. ‘It is in this quality that the 
Florentine confessedly has no peer: and when we call to 
mind the breathless terror with which we have pursued his 
steps through the ten deepening circles of Hell, the com- 
passionate awe which penetrates.us in ascending the mount 
of Purgatory, and the mysterious ecstasy with which he has 
filled the Empyrean, we feel as if we had been almost pro- 
fane in hazarding some of the remarks which have escaped 
from our pen above. Dante, in his excelience, is, above all 
others, the priest of poesy, Musarum antistes: and the 
Divine Comedy is so colossal in its dimensions, that its 
faults, be they what they may, are lost and overwhelmed 
beneath its gigantic shadow. It was in the school of Dante 
that Michael Angelo formed his own; and the scholar nobl 
embodied his mighty master’s conceptions. It was by the 
side of Dante that our Milton trod; in a different path, but 
not with unequal steps. Jf pity and terror are the cleansers 
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of our affections, who shall deny the omnipotence of Dante 
over the heart in his tragic passages? Look to the mute 
despair of Ugolino; to the speaking tears of Francesca; in 
the one what superhuman force! what compression of power! 
in the other, what profound tenderness! what lofty pathos! 
Read without shaddering, if you can, the inscription over 
Hell gates, or the dread echoes of the first infernal circles. 
Contrast the mild effulgence and tranquil majesty of the 
angels who are guardians of Purgatory with the fierce mag- 
nilicence of him who forces the portals of Dis, or above all, 
if nature is your passion, turn to the true and living pictures 
which almost every page will present. No poet has drawn 
more profasely from sensible objects: earth, sea, and sky, 
with all their varied products, were ministers to his inspiration ; 
and when he turned from these to the inmost depths of his 
own mind, he summoned up creations of far higher mood 
than any which even the pomp and prodigality of this outward 
universe could supply from its exhaustless stores. 

If, in the Paradise, we are not unfrequently oppressed 
by languid descriptions, tediously interwoven with fantas- 
tical conceits, the fault belongs rather to the subject, than 
to the poet, or at the worst, to the poet only thus far, for 
having made an almost impossible subject his choice. ‘To 
frame varieties of woe is an easy task; but happiness, even 
in its very height is simple and monotonous. It was not to 
the invention of a new torture that the imperial voluptuary 
promised such high rewards, for in this there would have 
been little difficulty; but he who could have discovered a 
new pleasure, would indeed have deserved them. Dante, 
nevertheless, has contrived to furnish the coteries of the 
blessed with one fresh amusement: another poet has told us 
that 


s all we know of saints above, 
Is that they sing, and that they love ;” 


but in the Italian Paradise they are influenced by an ever- 
lasting dansomania, which operates in every possible varia- 
tion of measure, from the pas grave of Matilda to the brisk 
cotillon of St. Dominic. . Perhaps, after all, the reason why 
in his richest subject Dante has slewn most poverty of in- 
vention, may be found in the constitation of our nature. In 
our present state, vicissitude seems necessary to prevent the 
stagnation of existence ; and we are so framed, that the 
unbroken repose which is our imagined chief good, would, if 
attained, be most probably that one of all our possessions 
which least contributed te it. [tis no wonder, then, that we 
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lave little power of picturing to ourselves an eternity of 
happiness which shall know no change; and it was from a 
thorough insight into human capacity, that an aathority, 
almost too sacred to be adduced on our present lighter sub- 
ject, has informed us, not of Hell, but of Heaven, that it 
cannot enter into the heart of man to conceive. its joys. 

One or two other distinguishing particulars may be men- 
tioned of Dante; and first, the facility of transition which 
he possesses in such eminence; the power of transforming 
his verse, at a touch, as it were, into all possible varieties of 
style ; so that tragic, elegiac,, didactic, satiric, comic, and 
even burlesque, follow and intermingle with each other in the 
utmost rapidity of succession—at one moment we look up to 
him towering above the clouds in the loftiest epopee; at the 
next, we find him grinning through an almost Aristophanic 
masque—now teaching moral wisdom and high philosophy— 
then hurling keen invectives aguinst the city of his birth; and 
again, in the most touching strains, bewailing the ruined 
I»veliness of her earlier virtue. We do not recollect, in the 
whole range of poetry, a passage which, by. the interspersion 
of a few soft and tranquil images; the matron assured of a 
death-bed in her native land—the mother hashing her child 
by the same lullaby which had been sung in its father's in- 
fancy,—awakens more tenderness than part of that to which 
we have last alluded in the fifteenth canto of Paradise: yet 
if we read the whole of it, when taken together, it breathes 
the bitter spirit of Juvenal. So, in the description of Male- 
holge (inf. xxi.) the terrible and the ludicrous liold such 
equal mixture, that, however unpleasantly they destroy and 
neutralize each other, we could not but hesitate in our 
choice, if we were compelled to part from either. The 
bizarre monkey-tricks of Alichino and Caleabrina, and their 
grotesque modes of torment, provoke a somewhat unsea- 
sonable smile it is true; but we are inclined to think that by 
contrast, they heighten our impression of the fiendish malice 
which actuates the ministers of eternal vengeance. 

Again, almost every thing in the Divine Comedy is new ; 
for even the little which Dante has borrowed from others, 
becomes his own by the peculiar colouring with which he 
invests it. His classical reading was not very extensive, 
though perhaps as much so as the state of knowledge in his 
age permitted. Virgil and Statius were familiar to him; 
but “‘ the long study” and “ great love” which he tells us he 
had bestowed upon the first of these poets, led him more into 
admiration than imitation; and he seems to have cultivated 
the second only out of respect for the first; just as he saved 
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him from Limbo (with no great regard to his own orthodoxy) 
because he was a follower of that great master to whom, in 
common decency, he could not venture to render the same 
important service. In Greek there is good reason to believe 
that he was very ill-informed ; for the writers whom he men- 
tions are classed in strange fellowship, and in the Purgatory 
(x. 128.) he compounds a new word, entomata, which does 
not augur a very profound acquaintance with the Attic parts 
of speech. In his own tongue he had no predecessors (for 
Guinicelli and Cavalcanti can hardly be called such) and he 
is. the father of the poetry, almost of the speech of his 
country. Culling the choicest idioms from the different 
dialects of the several Italian states, he combined them 
together; and new modelling, refining, and arranging the 
materials which arose from these sources, from the Latin, and 
from the lingua volgare, he created, almost by his own 
powers, and at a single blow, that language of modern Europe, 
which is by far the best adapted to all the varieties of poetry. 

From these preliminary observations, we must now pass to 
Mr. Cary’s work. ‘To transfuse into another language the 
full inspiration of those passages which none but Dante 
himself could have conceived, is without doubt an impossible 
attempt. We may get the form and semblance, but there is 
‘a particle of divinity” which Pygmalion found he could not 
supply after all bis labour, and which Prometheus was com- 
be led to ravish from the heavens, to which only it belongs. 

Ve are neither surprised nor disappointed, therefore, to find 
that Mr. Cary’s version, if we would do it all the justice 
which it so much merits, must be judged not by those parts 
to which we hurried at first with involuntary eagerness; but 

‘that it must be weighed, in its full dimensions, steadily, as a 
whole. ‘Tried by such a balance, we do not scraple to state 
as our Opinion, that it gives a far more adequate notion of 
Dante than we believed it to be within the compass of human 
wit to afford. ‘To say that it is Dante, is a praise which, 
with the deep admiration and thorough intelligence of his 
author which Mr. Cary evinces, none would sooner disclaim 
than himself; to say that it is as near Dante as the English 
tongue can make it, is not more than it most assuredly 
deserves. ) 

Mr. Cary has chosen blank verse as his measure; and we 
think wisely. No English metre corresponds exactly with 
the ¢éerza rima of the Italians ; and the Miltonic movement, 
for which Mr. Cary has a most correct ear, is more in 
alliance, if not with the letter, at least with the spirit of 
Dante, than any Other wliich he could have selected. We 
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scarcely know where to begin our extracts; but the follow- 
ing passage exhibits the ability with which the translator 
has grappled with his original in two of his most difficult 
moods—the bitter and the terrific. In the eighth canto of 
Hell, Dante in crossing Styx, under the guidance of Virgil, 
encounters a Florentine enemy suffering the punishment in- 
flicted on Pride. 


“* Never was arrow from the cord dismiss'd 
That rah its way so nimbly through the air, 
As a small bark, that through the waves I spied 
Toward us coming, under the sole sway 
Of one that ferried it, who cried aloud: | 
« Art thou arriv’d, fell spirit ??—* Phlegyas, Phlezyas, 
This time thou criest in vain,’ my lord replied, 
* No longer shalt thou have us, but while o’er 
The slimy pool we pass.’. As one who hears 
Of some great wrong he hath sustain’d, whereat 
Inly he pines; so Phlegyas inly pin'd 
In his fierce ire. My guide, descending, stepp’d 
Into the skiff, and bade me enter next, , 
Close at his side; nor, till my entrance, seem'd 
The vessel freighted. Soon as both embark'd 
Cutting the waves, goes'on the ancient prow, 
More deeply than with others it is wont. 7 , 
‘© While'we our course o’er the dread channel held, 
One drench’d in mive before me cante, and said: 
‘Who art thou, that thus comest ere thine hour ?’ 
“ T answer’d: © Though I come, I tarry not; 
But who art thou, that art become so foul ?’ 
«< «One, as thou seest, who mourn: he straight replied. 
‘© To which I thus: ‘ In mourning and in woe, 
Curs’d spirit! tarry thou. ‘I know thee well, 
E’en thus in filth disguis’d.’- Then stretch’d-he forth 
Hans to the bark ; whereof my teacher sage 
Aware, thrusting him back: ‘ Away! down there 
‘Yo the’ other dogs !’ then, with his arms my neck 
Encircling, kiss’d my cheek, and spake: * O soul, 
Justly disdainful ! blest was she in whom 
Thou wast conceiv’d. He in the world was one 
For arrogance noted: to his memory 
No virtue lends its lustre; even so 
Here is his shadow furious. There above, 
How many now hold themselves mighty kings, 
Who here like swine shall. wallow in the mire, 
Leaving behind them horrible dispraise.’ 
“ Lthen: * Master! him fain would I bebold 
Whelm’d in these dregs, before we quit the lake.’ 
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‘* He thus: * Or ever to thy view the shore 
Be offer’d, satisfied shail be that wish, 
Which well deserves completion.’ Scarce his words 
Were ended, when I saw the miry tribes 
Set on him with such violence, that yet 
For that I render thanks to God, and praise, 
* To Filippo Argenti!’ cried they all : 
And on himself the moody Florentine 
Turn'd his avenging fangs. ‘Him here we left, 
Nor speak I of him more. But on mine ear 
Sudden a sound of lamentation smote, 
Whereat mine eye unbarr’d I sent abroad. 

* And thus the good instructor: * Now, my son 
Draws near the city, that of Dis is named, 
With its grave denizens, a mighty throng.’ 

“‘ I thus: * The minarets already, Sir! 
There, certes, in the valley I descry, 
Gleaming vermillion, as if they from fire 
Had issu'd.’ He replied: * Eternal fire, 
That inward burns, shows them with ruddy flame 
Illum‘d; as in this nether hell thou seest.’ 

‘© We came within the fosses deep, that moat 
This region comfortless. The walls appear’d 
As they were fram’dof iron. We had made 
Wide circuit, ere a place we reach’d, where loud 
The mariner cried vehement: ‘ Go forth: : 
‘The’ entrance is here.’ Upon the gates I spied 
More than a thousand, who of old from heaven 
Were shower’d, With ireful gestures, * Who is this,’ 
They cried, ‘ that, without death first felt, goes through 

' “The regions of the dead?’ My sapient guide 

Made sign that he for secret parley wish d; 
Whereat their angry scorn abating, thus 
They spake: ‘ Come thou alone; and let him go, 
Who hath so hardily enter’d this realm. 
Alone return he by his witless way ; 
If well he know it, let him prove, _ For thee, | 
Here shalt thou tarry, who through clime so dark 
Hast been his escort.’ Now bethink thee, reader! 
What cheer was mine at sound of those curs’d words. 
I did believe I never should return,’ Vol. 1. P. 65. 


The extreme evenness which contributes to render Mr. 
Cary’s translation a most extraordinary work, gives us much 
difficulty in our choice of extracts: It would be almost 
unfair to resoit to the passages of the original which are 
most generally known and admired—not ‘but that they are 
well executed, with the closest fidelity, and with no incon- 
siderable power: but that we do not think they stand out 
from the body of the translation as prominently as they do iu 
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the Poem itself—in which they resemble more precious gems 
in a precious setting. We shall prefer, therefore, a few de- 
tached passages, some of them of no mean force or beauty. 
The following extract from Dante's address to his old master, 
Brunetto Latini, reminded us of some lines in the affectionate 
tribute offered by Persius to Cornutus, who stood in the same 
relation to him. 


“© « Were all my wish fulfill’d,’ I straight replied, 
‘ Thou from the confines of man’s nature yet 
Had’st not been driven forth ; for in my mind 
Is fix’d, and now strikes full upon my heart 
The dear, benign, paternal image, such 
As thine was, when so lately thou didst teach me 
The way for man to win eternity : 
And how I priz’d the lesson, it behoves, 
That, long as life endures, my tongue should speak.” 

; Vol. I. P. 1$2. 


When the fiends pursue Dante from Malebolge, the manner 
in which Virgil saves him is thas touchingly described, 


= Suddenly my guide 
Caught me, ev’n as a mother that from sleep 
Is by the noise arous’d, and near her sees 
‘The climbing fires, who snatches up her babe 
And flies ne'er pausing, careful more of him 
Than of herself, that but a single vest 
Clings round her limbs.’’ Vol. I. P. 198. 


One of our periodical brethren has remarked that Dunte 
was probably a lover of hawking, from the picturesque images 
which he is perpetually drawing from that sport; we might 
add, that this fondness extends. to the whole tribe of birds; 
his illustrations from them areall of eminent beauty. 


** As on her nest the stork, that turns about 
Unto her young, whom lately she hath fed, 
Whiles they with upward eyes do look on her ; 
So lifted I my gaze.”’ Vol. IIL. P. 175. 


+ Like to the lark, 
That warbling in the air expatiates long, — 
Then, trilling out his last sweet agony: ) 
Drops, satiate’with the sweetness.” Vol. ILI. P. 185. 


As the rooks, at dawn. of day, 

Bestirring them to dry their feathers chill, 

Some speed their way a-field; and homeward some, 
Returning, cross their flight ; while some abide, 

And wheel around their airy lodge.’’ Vol. ILI, P. 190, 


‘* E’en as the bird, who midst the leafy bower 
Has, in her nest, sat darkling through the night, 
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With her sweet brood ; impatient to descry 
Their wished looks, and to bring home their food, 
In the fond quest unconscious of her toil : 
She, of the time prevenient, on the spray, 
That overhangs their'couch, with wakeful gaze 
Expects the sun; nor ever, till the dawn, 
Removeth from the east her eager ken: . 

So stood the dame erect, and bent her glance 
Wistfully on that region, where the sun 
Abateth most his speed ; that, seeing her 
Suspense and mond ving: I became as one, 

In whom desire is waken’d, and the hope 

Of somewhat new to come, fills with delight.” 


Vol. Lil. P. 206. 


On the twenty-third canto of Paradise, which begins with 
the lines last quoted, Dante, as if to make amends for much 
of the preceding matter, (which to use Lord Chesterfield’s 
dictum, we have read,) bas lavished a profusion of delicate 
sentiment and rich expression. Our readers, if unacquainted 
with Italian, may turn to Mr. Cary’s version of it, with but 
little loss. 

Arrived at the Empyrean, at the close of his Poem, 


“ ______— Looks he beheld 
Where Charity in soft persuasion sat ; 
Smiles from within, and radiance from above, 
And in each gesture, grace and honour high ;” 


and by supplication to the Virgin, received permission to 
contemplate the brightness of the Divine Majesty. Here 
Mr. Cary alone is worthy to repeat after Dante, 


as Beck’ning smil‘d the sage, 
That_L should look alott: but, ere he bade, 
Already of myself aloft I look’d; 

For visual strength, refining more and more, 
Bare me into the ray authentical 

Of sovrain light. ‘Thenceforward, what I saw, 
Was not for words to speak, nor memory’s self 
To stand against such outrage on her skill. 

** As one, who from a dream awaken’d, straight 
All he hath seen forgets; yet still retains 
Impression of the feeling in his dream ; 

Een such am’I: for all the vision dies, 
As 't were, away; and yet the sense of sweet, 
That sprang from it, stil trickles in my heart. 
Thus in the sun-thaw is the show unseal'd ; 
~ Thus in the winds on flitting leaves was lost 
The. Sybil’s sentence. O eternal beam! 
(Whose height what reach of mortal thought may soar ?) 
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Yield me again some little particle 

Of what thou then appeardst ; give my tongue 
Power, but to leave one sparkle of thy glory, 
Unto the race to come, that shall not lose 
Thy triumph wholly, if thou waken aught 

Of memory in me, and éndure to hear ” 

The record sound in this unequal strain. 

** Such keenness from the living ray I met, 
That, if mine eyes had turn’d away, methinks, 
I had been lost; but, so embolden’d, on 
I pass’d, as | remember, till my view 
Hover'd the brink of dread infinitude,’’ Vol. III. P, 293, 


With this we must conclude our extracts, and we scarcely 
know where we could do So in a manner more favourable to 
the translator, We have derived the highest satisfaction 
from his work. Dante henceforward will be familiar to’ 
English ears, for Mr. Cary has added one more standard 
work to our poetical list. Perhaps, however, we should forfeit 
our charter if we omitted to mention a petty blemish or two; 
we do not understand the phrase ‘“ bootless” as applied to 
pangs,” (Inf. xxi. 5.) Trajan’s reply to the widow (Parg. x.) 
seems to us neither to convey the meaning of Dante, nor 
indeed any other meaning, “ I was agniz’d of one,” (Inf. xv, 
22.) if an admissible, is at best a pedantic expression, and 
the use of Hyperion puts at nought all our recollections of 
classical quantity, and is in direct opposition to two well~ 
known passages in Shakspeare. We have thus done our 
worst; and had we observed any faults more important, we 
should have marked them down in a conviction that our cor- 
rections would be received in the spirit of friendliness with 
which they are directed. But Mr. Cary has placed himself 
beyond the reach of minute criticism, ‘This can never affect 
the high reputation to which he must have elevated himself 
by a translation which we confidently believe has no parallel 
in literary history, 


SS 
Ant. IV. An Account of the History and present State 


of Galvanism. By John Bostock, M.D. F.R.S, &e, 
Baldwin and Co. 1818, 


THE discovery of Galvanism, like that of most other things, 
was entirely owing to accident. Ht was while the wife of Gal- 
vani was superintending the culinary preparation of frogs, that 
she observed the simple fact, which has given immortality to 
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her husband. A number of these animals, skinned for the pot, 
happened to be laid on a table near an electrical machine : 
and, whilst themachine was in a state of activity, an attendant 
chanced to touch, with the point of a scalpel, the crural nerve 
of one of the frogs lying near the prime conductor ; upon 
which the muscles of the limb were instantly thrown into strong 
convulsions. ‘The lady communicated the observation to her 
husband ; and the Professor, who was at that time engaged in 
a set of experiments, with the view of proving that mascular 
motion depends on electricity, was delighted to find how much 
his hypothesis was contirmed by this accidental discovery. 

After prosecuting, with much assiduity, almost every expe- 
riment which could be performed by meaus of the fluid, as eli- 
cited from the common machine, Galvani was next induced 
to try the effects of atmospherical electricity ; and it was in 
pursuance of this object, that he was first led to cbserve the 
phenomena of Galvanism, properly so called. He found that 
the muscular contractions were not confined to the action of a 
pure or extraneous electricity, but that these also arose from 
the position of the muscular body, with respect to certain me- 
tallic substances. When a number of frogs were suspended 
by hooks to an iron railing, the limbs were observed to be 
eonvalsed, though it appeared there was uo electricity in the 
atmosphere. From all the facts thus presented to him, he was 
Jed to conclude, that the animal body possesses an inherent 
electricity of a specific kind, passage with the nervous sys- 
tem, and which, by means of the metals, is conveyed into 
the muscles, so as to throw them into a state of convulsion. 
He conceived that an animal system bore some analogy to a 
Leyden phial, its different parts being in different states of 
electricity ; and that it was only as the metals formed a con- 
nection between these parts that they contributed to equalize 
the portions of the electrical fluid. 

All this took place in the year 1791: and, between the date 
now mentioned ard 1800, when Volta succeeded in con- 
structing his pile, various ingenious papers were published in 
England, France, and Germany, with the view of modifying, 
of defending or oppugning the original doctrine of Galvani on 
erin electricity, Great pains were bestowed by Valli, 

‘owler, Volta, Wells, and by a Committee of the French In- 
stitute, to determine the connection, if any, between the ner- 
vous fluid and the electrical energy: to ascertain what were 
the conditions. necessary to the developement of that energy 
in the case of metals; and, sbove all, to sulve the question 
whether electricity and Galyanism are not strictly identical. 
But as these enquiries were instituted at an early peried of 
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the science, the opinions formed by the able men employed in 
them are of little value to the reader at present. - In the essay 
of Fowler, indeed, there are some very interesting remarks 
on the comparative effects of Galvanism, when applied to the 
voluntary and involuntary muscles. He found that contrac- 
tions were very readily excited in all the muscles which are sub- 
servient to the will—that they were with great difficulty pro- 
duced in the heart, of which any one knows the motions are 
involuntary—while they could not bé produced in any degree 
upon the stomach and intestines. He observed, that when a 
part is in a state of inflammation, it acquires an additional 
sensibility to the Galvanic stimulus ; and he made the curious 
discovery of the flash of light, produced by placing two me- 
tals in contact with the ball of the eye, and thus causing them 
to communicate with each other. 


It would be unjust not to mention, that in the year 1799, M. — 


Fabroni, of Florence, published a paper, in which he invited 
philosophers to enquire whether the phenomena of Galvanism, 
instead of being immediately referable to electricity, ought not 
rather to be ascribed to the operations of chemical affinity. 
He mentioned a great number of facts, illustrative of the che- 
mical action of metals upon one another, when placed in ac- 
tual contact; pointing out, too, as he went along, the strikin 
resemblance between this action and that produced in 
vanic processes. Being directly opposed however to the cur- 
rent of opinion at the time, the speculations of Fabroni did 
not receive that attention to which they were entitled. But, 
as Dr. Bostock observes, many of his statements have been 
verified by succeeding philosophers ; and when we consider 
that his essay was written before the discovery of the pile, it 
must be regarded as displaying much sagacity and nice ob- 
servation. 

Proceeding upon the idea that the effects produced u 
the animal muscles arose from the electricity disengaged by 
one metal coming in contact with another, Volta was natu- 
rally led to conjecture that if, instead of one pair of such sub- 
stances he could combine an indefinite number of pairs, the 
Galvanic energy would be greatly increased. Hence the 
origin of the Voltaic pile ; the structure and uses of which are 
too well known to require explanation.—His next apparatus 
was the couronne des tasses ; consisting of a set of small glasses 
placed side by side, and containing water, or some saline sola- 
tion. ‘ A number of metallic arcs, having one end of silver and 
the other of zinc, are then inserted in the glasses in a uniform 
order, each glass having the zinc leg of one arc, and the silver 

leg of the other immersed “y the fluid.—The effect of these 
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two instruments, the pile, and the couronne des tasses, was 
found to be precisely the same ; that is, according to the hy- 
pothetical language of the day, the electr'eal equilibrium 
between the zinc and silver was destroyed by both. 

As Volta confined his attention. almost entirely to animal 
bodies, he failed to perceive, or at least to mention, except 
in a very cursory manner, the effects whicl were produced 
upon the water and saline solution, used in the glasses of his 
couronnedes tasses. ‘The decomposition of water, which in 
fact led to all the brilliant analyses that illustrated the begin 
ning of the present century, escaped the notice of the Pavian 

rofessor, and was reserved to reward the industry of Messrs. 
Nicholson and Carlisle. These distinguished chemists, in the 
course of some experiments with Volta’s pile, observed a dis- 
engagement of gas at the point where the wire came in con- 
tact with the fluid. This. gas was thought to bave the smell of 
hydrogen ; and the experimenters were thereby very naturally 
Jed to try, with that specilic view, what effect would be pro- 
duced by. passing a current of electricity through a body of 
water, connected by means ef wires with the two extremities 
of the Galvanic pile. ‘The result was most gratifying. ‘Two 
gases were extricated, the one oxygen and the other hy- 
drogen, and in the proportion necessary ‘to produce: water; 
and thus was. gained the first step in those grand discoveries 
which have shed so much glory upon Sir H. Davy, and the 
Royal Lnstitution. 

itis sometimes a little tantalizing to see hownear a man may 
be to adiscovery, and yet miss it. Dr. Robison, of Edin- 
burgh, has remarked, that if two metals were placed in contact 
with the tongue, a cestain effest was produced on the taste ; 
and we observe that the same fact had been noticed by Subzer 


before the year 1767. In a work, published at the time now 
stated, he says, 


“ If we join two pieces, one of lead and the other of silver, 80 
that their two edges form the same plane, and if we bring them in 
contact with the tongue, we shall feel a taste approaching to that 
of vitriol of iron, whereas each piece taken separately, produces no 
taste whatever. Is it not probable that by this junction of two 
metals, there takes place a solution of one or other of them, and 


that the particles thus dissolved insinuate themselves into the 
tongue ?” 


In this conjecture we find the basis of the whole theory of 


Galvanism; but the treasure was: afterwards approached 
through a different channel. 


The decowposition of acid, alkaline, and even metallic solu- 
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tions, followed naturally from the discovery which has just 
been narrated ; for as seon as it was found out that oxygen 
and hydrogen had an aflinity for different extremities of the 
Galvanic pile, it could ‘not fail to occur that all substances 
bearing an analogy to these two respectively, would most likely 
be determined in the same way. We have no intention to de- 
tract from the merit of those who conducted the experiments 
by which the great feats here alluded to, were subsequently re- 
alized; but there can be no doubt, at the same time, that 
we are under still greuter obligations to such earlier en- 
quirers as pointed out the principle and the means by which 
they might be performed. %. 

It was a matter of no small surprize to the practical che- 
mist, at the period of which we are now. speaking, to find that 
the power of a Galvanic machine was comparatively little in- 
creased by the enlargement of the plates composing it. This 
truth was afterwards very strikingly, illustrated by Mr. Chil- 
dren, who formed a battery on the principle of Volta’s couronne 
des tasses, employing twenty pair of plates, of four feet by 
two, making in all a surface of 92.160 square inches. The 
fluid that he used was a diluted mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids; the whole quantity being no less than 120 gallons. 
This battery fused readily large portions of platina wire: but 
its action on iron wire was comparatively trifling, whilst it had 
not the power of decomposing barytes, and other similar sub- 
stances. ‘The same gentleman constructed another battery of 
200 pairs of plates, two inches square, affording a surface of 
only 3.200 inches. This, however, easily decomposed the alka- 
lies and alkaline earths, and was, forall chemical purposes, much 
more effective than the larger one; from which, and other si- 
milar facts, Mr. Children found himself led to’ this general 
conclusion : that the absolute effectof a Voltaic apparatus, is 
in the compound ratio of the number and size of the plates ; 
the intensity of the eleciricity being as the former, the quan- 
tity given out as the latter; consequently regard must be had 
in its construction to the purposes for which it is designed. 
For experiments, or perfect conductors, very large plates are 
to be preferred, a small number of which will probably be suffi- 
cient; but when the resistance of imperfect conductors is to 
be overcome, the combination must be great, but the size of 
the plates must be small. But if quantity and intensity be 
both required, then a great number of large plates will be ne- 
cessary. For general purposes, four inches square will be 
found the most convenient. 

In 1813, Mr. Children constructed a battery still larger 
and more powerfal than the one just described. Lt consisted 
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of twenty pairs of copper and zinc plates ; each plate measur- 
ing six feet by two feet eight inches. But the most remark- 
able instrament of the kind that has yet been produced to set 
forth the powers of Galvanism, is a battery formed by the 
sume geutieman, ona principle devised and illustrated by Dr. 
Wollaston. [It proceeds on the plan of arranging the metals 
in triads, instead of pairs; each zinc plate being suspended 
between two copper ones, the whole connected together hy 
lead. Each of these sets or triads was immersed in the separate 
cell of atrough, filled with a diluted mixture of the sulphuric 
aud nitric acids ; and the plates were all fastened to a beam iu 
such a way that they could be let down and raised up at plea- 
sure ‘The effects produced by this apparatus were astonish- 
ing. Five feet and a half of platinam wire, eleven inches in 
diameter, Was raised to a red heat visible inday light. A har 
of platinum, half an inch square, and two and a quai ter inches 
long, was likewise brought to the same state. By heating 
ivon in contact with diamond powder, the diamond was con- 
sumed, and the iron was converted into steel —The battery at 
the Royal Institution; is too well known to require any de- 
scription here. It consisted, according to Dr. Bostock, of 
2.000 double plates, of thirty-two square inches, containing in 
all a surface of not less than 128.000 square inches. The 
wonders effected by it are fresh in the recollection of every 
one, and will for ever constitute a grand epoch in the history 
of Gaivanism. | 

Since Mr. Children’s experiments, the only addition which 
has been made to our knowledge in this department of science 
is derived from the observations of M. Dessaignes, relative to 
the eflect of temperature upon the action of tue Voltaic pile. 
‘This author informs us thatif the temperatare be raised above 
112° the instrument ceases to act; whereas, if only one half of 
it be heated, the other half being kept cool, the action is 
doubled. The same effect is perceived in a single piece of 
metal, when different parts of it are raised to different tempe- 
ratures. 

While speaking of Galvanic instruments, we ought not to omit 
those which were formed, not of metals and saline solutions, 
but of different parts of an animal body. Lagrave inserted in 
the Journal de Physique, vol. Ivi. p. 235, an account of an 
experiment, wherein ue found that, by placing upon each 
other alternate layers of muscular fibre and of brain, separated 
by a porous body soaked in salt and water, a pile was formed 
which produced the usual effects of the Galvanic apparatus. 
Aldini, tow, the professor of natural philosophy at Bologna, 
performed « number vf experiments on animal substances, in 
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which very considerable muscular contractions were excited, 
without the intervention of any metal or other body usually 
supposed capable of disengaging ‘the electric fluid. In some 
cases, the effect was produced by bringing into contact the 
nerve Of one animal with the muscle of another, and at other 
_ times by employing the nerves and muscles of the same ani- 
mal. In these experiments, also, the most powerful contrac- 
tious appear to have been excited, by bringing into contact 
parts of cold blooded and of warm blooded animals. In one 
word, it was supposed that a pile might be formed of slices of 
meat instead of plates of metal, provided the nerves and fibres 
composing the slices, were in a different electrical state; that 
is, a8 it should seem, in different degrees of temperature. 

Of all such experiments, the most striking are those which 
are performed on the human subject; and Aldini accordingly 
attracted great admiration by the exhibition of some Gal- 
vanic phenomena upon a man who had been hanged at New- 
gate. ‘* A powerful battery being applied, very strong 
contractions were excited, the limbs were violently agitated, 
the eyes opened and shut, the moath and jaws worked about, 
and the whole face was thrown into frightful convulsions.” 
Most of our readers, too, have seen the details of a similar ex- 
periment performed upon a murderer, who was executed at 
Glasgow, about ten or twelve months ago ; and we have been 
informed by a medical friend, who was present, that the ac- 
count of the frightful convulsions excited jn the corpse, was 
by no means exaggerated ; aso, perhaps, in the assertion 
that the face expressed alinost all the emotions belonging to 
the human heart. The changes from anger to rage, sorrow, 
despair and revenge were striking in the extreme; but none 
of the softer and more kindly feelings appear to have been ma- 
nifested. The muscular contraction in the limbs was so 
violent as nearly to push down one of the attendants in the ana- 
tomical theatre. At one time, there was thought to-be a 
slight motion in the diaphragm and lungs ; insomuch thatthe 
general expression upon the minds of the spectators was that, 
if a principal artery had not been divided, the unfortunate in- 
dividual might have been resuscitated. It is proper to men- 
tion, that the subject was conveyed without loss of time from 
the place of execution to the anatomy-ball, and that the ope- 
rations were begun with as little delay as possible. 

An attempt of this kind, since made at Cambridge, not hav- 
ing succeeded to the same extent, has not only occasioned some 
disappointment, but even thrown some degree of ——— on 
the details now mentioned. It does not appear, owever, 
that thé effects produced at Glasgow were at all more remark- 
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able than those witnessed by Aldini on the Newgate subject, 
In this latter case, “‘ the limbs were violently agitated, the eyes 
opened and shut, the mouth and jaws worked about, and the 
whole face was thrown into frightful convulsions ;” and there 
is reason to conclude, that if any attempt had been made to 
inflate the lungs, the diaphragm would have manifested the 
same irritability, or disposition to act. We are not certain 
whether it is of any consequence, but, as we were assured of 
the fact, we may mention that the subject, operated upon at 
Glasgow, was copiously drained of blood both before his death 
and aiter it. He attempted suicide in prison, by opening a 
vein, and in this way had lost a great deal of blood before his 
intention was discovered ; and, again, the first step taken by 
the medical operators, previous to the application of Gal- 
vanism, was to open the carotid artery, and let off as much 
blood as would flow. We know that several distinguished 
experimenters in this department have preferred to work upon 
exsanguinated animals; it may, therefore, be not altogether 
unworthy of consideration to ascertain by proper trials whether 
the absence of blood is not a condition favourable to Galvanic 
operations ; and accordingly whether in cases of accidental 
suffocation, it would not be advisable to precede any attempt 
at recovery by a plentiful phlebotomy. 

The Second Part of Dr. Bostock’s book is employed in 
giving the history of opinions as to the ‘* Theory of Gal- 
vanism ;” and he éxecutes this difficult task with great preci- 
sion and impartiality. The limits to which we have purposely 
restricted our remarks, will not allow us to follow the author 
through the numereus speculations and hypotheses into which 
he has been necessarily drawn in search of truth. Suffice it to 
say, then, that the principal doctrines on this point may be re- 
duced to two heads; the first including those which ascribe the 
chemical effects of Galvanism to electricity ; the second com- 
prehending such as attribute the electricity evolved from the 
Gal anic apparatus, to a chemical agency. We hold the latter 
opinion, powerfully as it is opposed by Sir H. Davy, and the 
continental philosophers; and we hold it on the ground so 
well explained by Dr. Henry and the present author, that in 
no instance do we find electricity evolved ia the Galvanic pile, 
butin circumstances where one or both of the metals may be 
oxydized. The intensity of the power is increased by supply- 
ing oxygen, and it is diminished by withdrawing that gas ; 
wlulst, ix vacuo, the action is altogether suspended: thus 
affording the strongest evidence that such enquiries ever 
admit of, that the excitement of Galvanic electricity depends 
upon chemical action. As, however, adhuc sub judice lis est, 
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such readers as wish to know what has been said on both 
sides, cannot take up a better book than that which we now 
‘ lay down. Itis written with simplicity and candour; and, as 
far as we know, it contains every thing importaht that has yet 
been written on the subject. 


































ArT. V. Unitarianism Indefensible. A Letter, upon cer- 
tain Points connected with our Lord's Divinity ; addressed 
to Captain James Gifford, R. N. the Author of a Tract, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Remonstrance of a Unitarian, addréssed to 
the Bishop of St. David's.” By the Rev. John Garbett, Yl 
B.A. Curate of Cardington and Cople, in the County of eed. 
Bedford. 8vo. 48pp. Rivingtons. 1818. Ve 


THIS is a tract of considerable ability. Mr. Garbetthas dis- 
cussed some of the important questions at issue between the 
modern Unitarian and the orthodox believer, in a manner "| 
which shews him to be well acquainted with the subject; and ou 
though he never loses sight of that moderation which becomes 
his professional character, his style is seldom deficient in spi- 
rit, while it sometimes rises into eloquence. 

The labours of the gallant officer whom Mr. Garbett ad- 
dresses, have not fallen under our notice; and therefore we 
are not prepared to say, how he has acquitted himself as-acon- | 
troversialist. Butit seems to be rather a whimsical aggrava- 
tion of the evils, which a transition from a long war to pro- 
found peace has unexpectedly brought upon the country, that | 
it has converted a naval captain into a polemic; and roused : 
that martial spirit in opposition to the ecclesiastical establish- | 
ments of our country, which would have been so much more | 
usefully directed against her foreign enemies. A cranio!ogist | 
might perhaps attribute the controversial ardour of Captain 
Gifford to some preternatural developement of the organ of | 
combativeness ; but we.can only lament such a misdirection of 
the gallant officer’s prowess, and heartily wish him an employ- 
ment, in which he may appear with more advantage to his 
country, and more credit to himself. At present, we are no 
jurther concerned with. him than as he has introduced Mr. 
Garbett to our acquaintance ; and we do not hesitate to say, 
that he has anintentionally- rendered good servive to the 
Church, by thus arraying one champion more in her defence, 
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from whose abilities and learning, should a time of need await 
her, she may derive considerable advantage. 

Mr. Garcbeit seems to have followed Captain Gifford 
through bis principal objections to the doctrine of our Lord's 
Divinity ; objections which, though doubtless they appeared 
new, invenions, and convincing to the naval polemic, will be 
very differently estimated by all who are really acquainted 
with the subject. Still however, it is always possible that an 
heretical publication, though weak in itself, may be strong 
enough todomischief. The crambe decies recocta of Captain 
Gifford, though rejected with disdain by the fastidious appe- 
tites of those who have fed upon the dainties of controversy, 
may perhaps be incautiously. swallowed by readers of less ex- 
perience: and therefore Mr. Garbett has judged: well in pro- 
viding them with a remedy for the disorders which re iA 
meal might engender.’ For, while the Unitarian poison is dis- 
guised by all the arts of literary cookery, and served up in va- 
rious dishes, accommodated to the fancy and the palate of 
every guest, its antidote should always be within the reach of 
the sutierer. 

The following extract will afford a fair specimen of Mr. 
Garbett’s style, and mode of treating his subject ; and we hope 


it will induce our readers to make themselves fully acquainted 
with a pamphlet, which will well repay them for the attention 
which they may bestow upon its perusal. 


« Were the Trinity, and its collateral doctrines, founded upon 
one or two texts, as the Unitarian Creed (so far as it is peculiar) 
manifestly is, caution might be requisite in the admission of it. But 
the one seems to have every species of accumulative evidence, direct 
and indirect, positive and circumstantial ; that (as it really appears 
to me) nothing but perversion the most deliberate, the most perti- 
nacious can possibly get rid of it. And how any man, believing the 
Scriptures to be the word of God, and granting to words the natu- 
ral aud common signification, can doubt, for a moment, concerning 
it, istwost astonishing. Wonder not, Sir, if again you see Chris- 
tians, ‘with uplifted hands, cry out, How is it possible to be a 
Unitarian !’ 

‘© We have an early revelation from God, in various parts of 
which, the future advent of some mighty personage is foretold: It is 
represented by a wonderful assemblage of types and figures, of rites 
and ceremonies. The individual himself is pointed out, by a long suc- 
cession of prophets ; a in all the attributes of omnipotence, 
adorned with various epithets of the One Supreme God, dignified 
with the awful incommunicable name of the self-existing Deity. All 
this mighty and awful apparatus, carriedon for about four thousand 
years, terminates, at length, in the birth of a common map, born 
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in the common way ; all these mysterious representations, all these 
splendid titles, point out and dignify a human teacher of morality, 
sent to instruct the world, in what the world, by the help of na- 
tural reason, could instruct itself! 

“« ‘lo carry on this strange delusion, (I speak with trembling re- 
verence) the birth of this ¢ trail and sinful’ mortal is announced by 
special ministers of the Most High, attended by the gratulations of 
an heavenly host, and manifested to the world by an extraordivary 
constellation. His life exhibits a continued series of wonders. In 
the course of his mission he executes innumerable miracles, and sus- 
pends and controls the course of nature at his pleasure ; and all this 
in his own name, and by his own authority. At one of his miracles 
only, he applies himself, as it were, by prayer to heaven, and this he 
carefully tells us, merely on account of the unbelieving people 
that stood near to attest his heavenly commission, and, as I sup- 
pose, to evade the Jewish cavil, that his works were effected by in- 
fernal agency. 

“ Every attribute and title of omnipotency is assumed by him. 
Ile styles God his (:dv) proper Father, requires honour from men 
equal to that paid to the Father, claims the power of raising the 
dead, of altering the course of nature, of forgiving sins, and of im- 
parting miraculous powers to whom he will; boasts a personal unity 
with the Deity, a pre-existence in heaven long betore his abode 
upon earth, long before the foundation of the Hebrew polity ; and 
an actual being in heaven at the moment of his existence on earth. 
Assumes the title of Lord and Master over his brethren, as his crea- 
tures and dependents; all the while holding himself forth as au ex- 
ample of unequalled humility and meekness of spirit. 

‘* Finally, the death of this human being is accompanied by a 
convulsion of the whole frame of nature. ‘Che heavens are cloathed 
in gloom; the sun darkened above ; the earth tottering beneath ; the 
grave pouring forth its sleeping inmates ; and all this to mark the 
dissolution of a mere mortal man ! ! 

** Neither does it end here. The messengers and preachers 
commissioned by the Deity to record the life, state the claims, and 
expound the doctrines, of this Moral Teacher ; proclaim him to the 
world, as God blessed for ever, as their Lord and their God, as God 
manifest in the flesh, as the true God and eternal lafe, as Lord of all, 
as Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, the first aud the 
last, the Almighty ; as King of kings and Lord of (lords, as the Cre- 
ator of all things in heaven and in earth, visibleand invisible, as onein 
whom dwelt ali the fulness of the Godhead bodily, as sup emely pre- 
eminent in all things (u wacw autos wpa tivwr). a 

* Every qualification of Divinity, omnipotence, omniscience, 
eternal existence, &c, are predicated of him. Yet all these awful 
attributes, titles, powers, and privileges, mark a mortal man, @ na- 
tural born creature, distinguis by internal purity or greatness, 
nothing above other men !! Pek 
“ Still farther, these same messengers and preachers, inspired 
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and led into all truth by celestial vision and revelation, worship 
this same man, invoke and address him by every species of supplica- 
tion, prayer, and praise; resign their souls to his disposal, at the 
moment of dissolution; and, in brief, use every act, word, and ex- 
pression of homage, duty, and submission which could possibly be 
paid to the Supreme, and which are unquestionably due to the Su- 
preme alone. And all this is done by men especially sent trom hea- 
ven, and guarded from the possibility of error, for the purpose of 
establishing the worship of the true God, and delivering the nations 
from idolatry! ! 

“ Toconciude. ‘This same personage came into the world for 
no other purpose than to be a teacher of morality: this was the 
sole object of his mission, and this was all that he performed, in the 
execution of it, Yet these same messengers and preachers never 
tell us this, but assign very different motives for his coming. They 
assure us, that he came to ‘ give his life a ransom’ for us, that ‘he 
died for our sins,’ that *his blood cleanseth us from all sin,’ that he 
was ‘the propitiation for the sins of the whole world,’ that 
‘through his blood we have redemption, the forgiveness of sins,’ 
that * he made atonement for us,’ that * he reconciled us to the 
Father,’ that ‘he mediates between us and the Father,’ that * he 
is continually interceding for us,’ that we are ‘ ransomed by his 
death,’ ‘ justified by his resurrection,’ &c. &c, and all this in every 
part of their writings, under every mode and form of expression ima- 
ginable. 

** But whilst they were preaching all this, they knew it was no 
such thing. Hedid not come to die for us, he made no atonement 
or reconciliation, we are not justified by him, he neither mediates 
nor intercedes for us; in short, there is no such thing as redemp- 
tion, atonement, reconciliation, justification, intercession, or any 
thing of the kind. He did not come for any of the purposes which 
he himself repeatedly declares; and which his inspired messengers 
would make us believe, by telling us so in every part of their 
speeches and writings. He came to be a simple Moral Teacher : 
this was his sole purpose ; and this sole purpose neither himself or 
any of his followers acquaint us with, from the beginning of the 
Scriptures to the end. 

‘And here, for a moment, let us pause. Forgive me, Sir ; tax me 
not with illiberality; but how can I calmly and deliberately con- 
clude that Unitarians do sincerely believe the Bible to be the word 
of God ?”’ P. 39. 


In a few passages perhaps we could have wished that Mr. 
Garbett had adopted a different phraseology. We think, for 
instanee, that he might have safely spoken with greater confi- 
dence of the genuineness of | Jolha v. 7. For though we rea- 
dily agree with him, that ‘ the dogtrine of the Trinity is of too 
high impo:tance to Le founded upon this or that passage . 
and that it will still stand on tae sare foundation ef Scripture, 
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whatever may be the opinion of individual controversialists re- 
specting this much disputed text; still, after the powerful tes- 
timonies in its favour which have been lately produced, we 
shall be tempted to rate the knowledge very low, or the pre- 
sumption very high of the man who shall venture, as Captain 
Gifford has done to stigmatize it as ‘ beyond all doubt an in- 
terpolation,” as ‘‘ anindubitably spurious” and “ counterfeit 

assage.” Such language can only be held by a writer, who 
is so unfortunately misinformed, or uninformed on the subject 
which he has undertaken to discuss, as to suppose that any real 
advocate of the Trinitarian Doctrine ever declared that, if this 
passage fall to the ground, the doctrine itself must fall with it. 
Had Captain Gifford detected one of his own officers in so 
glaring an instance of professional incapacity, he would 
scarcely have visited him with such a gentle rebuke, as he has 
here sustained from the courtesy of his opponent. 

Perhaps, upon reconsidering what he has said of the subordi- 
nation of the Son to the Father, p. 14, Mr. Garbett may see rea- 
son to alter some of his expressions ; as they seem capable of 
bearing an imterpretation, which undoubtedly he did not mean 
to attach to them. The inferiority of the Son to the Father, ‘as 
touching his manhood,” the Athanasian Creed plainly teaches, 
and our Church as plainly confesses. But that subordination 
of relation which is implied in the terms Son and Father, may 
perhaps appear to be soinewhat too strongly marked out by 
such a phrase as, ‘‘ a degree of inferiority.” ~On this myste- 
rious subject it is ever-dangerous to attempt:to clothe our fal- 
lible thoughts in language : but if they must be expressed, and 
to this necessity the cavils of infidelity sometimes reduce us, 
we should prefer the following guarded words of Bp. Pearson. 


“ He which was equal, even in that equality confesseth a priority. 
—The Son equal in respect of his nature, the Father greater in re. 
ference to the communication of the Godhead.’”’ (Pearson on the 
Creed.) ue 


In page 44, we observe the following remark : 


‘“ How is it more contradictory that the Deity, a spiritual sub- 
stance, should animate a human body, than that the soul should do 
so ?” 


The illustration of the Athanasian Creed was probably in 
Mr. Garbett’s mind, when he wrote this passage ; ‘‘ as the 
reasonable soul-and flesh"is one man, so God and Man is one 
Christ.” And we presume that he meant no more than to 
say, that the union of the an hs and the Manhood in Christ 
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is NOt more contradictory to our reason, than is the union of 
body and soul, a spiritual and a fleshly substance in the forma. 
tien of a living man. He would doubtless reject at once the 
Avian hypothesis, which represented the word as supplying 
the place of the soul in Christ; but we wish that he had been 
niore edteful in the choice of his expressions, as he has unfor- 
tunately, though we ate convinced unintentionally, adopted 
the very words | by which that heretical opinion has been con- 
veyed, 

We trust that we shall have other opportunities of discuss- 
ing the hterary merits of Mr. Garbett ; and if he should chuse 
to tread in the thorny paths of controversy, we hope that the 
next antagonist he may encounter, may prove more worthy of 
his prowess, 





Ary. VI. The Sufferings of the Clergy disclosed, in a Dia- 
logue between a Rector and a Vicar. Svo. pp. 19. Ri- 
vingtons. L819. 


Iv the author of this little tract intended to render a service 
to the clergy, we honour his motive, though we confess we 
see little to approve in his performance. ile seems to take 
it for granted, that the 55th clause in the Consolidation Act, 
57 Geo. IVT. ¢. 99. will be, and has been misunderstood ; 
and that deserving incumbents have suflered, and will suffer 
under the presumed severity of its provisious. 

lie therefore pens an imaginary dialogue between two 
elderly clergymen, a Rector and a Vicar, whom he repre- 

sents as having been deprived of the whole income of. their 
respective be mefices by their diocesan, acting under the sup- 
posed directions of this clause, in order ‘to augment the 
stipends of their young, luxurious, and undeserving curates. 

Fhe two incumbents, after, lamenting the hardships of their 
tot, look over the Act of Porliament together; and having 
found to their great delight, that the o7th clause gives the 
Bishop a power of lowering the salary of a curate, if the 
incumbent is incapacitated by age or sickness from pertorm- 
ing Lis own duty, they proceed to state their case to their 
Diocesan, and obtain from him immediate relief. 

The dialogue being supplied with fresh interlocutors in 
the persons of the Bishop and his secretary, it further 
appears, that the secretary had inadvertently advised his 
Lordship to grant licences to these curacies without the 
nomination of the incumbents; but, upen looking over the 
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Act more carefully, he finds that the Bishop is empowered 
tu licence without nominatien only im case of an incumbent's 
_ absence from the realm. Whether the instances here repre- 
sented have avy foundation in fact, or the author of this 
notable Dialogue has amused himself with inventing a case, 
for the purpose of relieving the dryness of a vein 4 exposi- 
tion by dramatic colouring und effect, we cannot venture to 
decide. But we may hint to him, that they who voluntarily 
undertake to inform the understandings, and correct the 
mistakes of uthers, should make themselyes thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their subject, and state their case fully and 
fairly. The. 55th cluuse of the Consolidation Act, refers 
entirely to incumbents who are non-resident, and do not 
perform the duty of their benefices. The Rector and Vicar 
in the dialogue before us, though incapacitated by age or 
infirmity from the performance of their professional duties, 
may certainly be presumed to be both resident. Whether 
this was contrived ad augendam invidiam, or to give addi- 
tional pathos to the story, or is to be attributed to mere 
inadvertence on the part of the author we cannot determine. 
But it is certain, that the clause in question does not affect 
an aged or infirm incumbent, if he be resident ; and if he be 
non-resident by reason of age or infirmity, the 57th clause 
was inserted for the express purpose of affording him relief ; 
and there can be no dowbt that every Diocesan would rea- 
dily comply with its benevolent provisions, upon any proper 
application. That any incumbent should suffer under the 
penalties of the Act, as represented in this dialogue, with- 
out referring to the statute itself to see what its clauses 
really are, aud whether they may not provide some remedy 
for the hardship of which he complains, is not very probable. 
Still less likely is it, that any Bishop's secretary could so 
far misunderstand the Act, as to advise him to grant a 
curate’s licenec without the nomination of the incumbent, in 
any case not especially provided for by its enactments; or 
that any Bishop would exert such an authority, without first 
consulting the Act, and satisfying himself that he was justified 
thus proceeding. 

And here again we are obliged to complain of the imaceu- 
racy of the author of this dialogue. He gives his readers 
to understand, that it is only in case of an incumbent's 
absence from the realm, that Bishops can licence a curate 
without his nomination, 

But the 48th clause expressly provides that, if any non- 
resident incumbent, not himself performing the duties of his 
benefice, shall absent himself for more than three months 
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from his benefice, ‘“‘ without leaving a curate duly licenced 
or other spiritual person to perform, and who shall duly per- 
form the ecclesiastical duties of such benefice, or shall for 
the period of three months after the death, resignation, or 
removal of any curate who has served his church or chapel, 
neglect to notify such death, resignation, or removal to the 
Bishop of the diocese, or to nominate to the Bishop of the 
diocese a proper curate, then, &c. the Bishop is hereby au- 
thorized to appoint and licence a proper curate,” &c. And 
by the 50th clause, the Bishop is authorized, under certain 
circumstances therein specified, to appomt a curate or 
eurates, even though the incumbent be resident. We men- 
tion these particulars, merely to shew the clergy that the 
Dialogue now before us is by no means an accurate or safe 
exposition of the law. In truth the Act itself, and that 
alone should be their guide. It is easily procurable; and 
though it may be called a voluminous statute (as indeed it 
must be, since it consolidates no less than twelve Acts, and 
reduces all their provisions into one code), still it requires no 
length of time, nor great exertion of mind, to obtain a better 
understanding of its clauses, than such a loose and rambling 
tract as this can afford. ‘The writer has chosen to say many 
severe things about curates: he accuses them of foppishness 
and gaiety; of keeping hunters, pointers, and livery ser- 
vants ; of entertaining their friends with wine and grand 
dinners ; of living in pomp, luxury, and pride. All this we 
consider as really unworthy of an answer. Such general 
charges are always easily made, and some perhaps may be 
found well disposed to believe them: but, in the opinion of 
all sensible and candid men, they will only operate to the 
disgrace of those who prefer them. We are really surprized 
that the author of this tract, who seems to be a well meaning 
man, did not perceive that the character of the younger 
clergy, asa body, is not to be thus lightly aspersed without 
gross injustice and cruelty to them, as well as manifest injury 
to the church herself. it any thing can add to the mis- 
chievous tendency of such charges, it is that they are put in 
the mouths of two venerable clergymen, who have just risen 
from their knees, after praying in the language of our Li- 
turgy for direction from above. In our consciences we 
believe, that there never was a period in the history of our 
church, when the younger clergy were more free from such 
scandals than the present. Some few individuals may always 
be found, in every class of men, who are not altogether what 
their station requires; and when such instances ocemr among 
our curates, charity will surely plead for some little allow- 
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ance for the errors of youth and inexperience. Bat such 
exceptions will not often present themselves, and when the 

do, we are satisfied that, instead of being met by the senior 
"clergy with railing accusations, or querulous impatience 
they will draw from these venerable men the words of affec- 
tionate exhortation, and mild though firm rebuke. For they 
will have learned in the course of a long life to compassionate 
the frailty and heedlessness of théir juniors ; and they will 
admonish them with the tenderness of a father, and the 
charity of a Christian, knowing that they themselves also are 
compassed with infirmity. 





Art. VII. A Collection of Statutes connected with the 
General Administration of the Law, arranged according 
to the Order of Subjects, with Notes. By William David 
Evans, Esq. Vice Chancellor of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. Eight Volumes. 8vo. London and Dublin. 


THE above work has long been lying upon our table, and we 
‘ take some shame to ourselves for having so long omitted to in- 
troduce it to the acquaintance of our readers. Whether we 
consider the importance of the objects which it has aimed at 
accomplishing, or the industry and learning displayed in the 
execution of it, it was certainly entitled to the benefit of what- 
ever publicity it may be in our power to confer, We were 
deterred, however, from coming to our task by more difficul- 
ties than one. From the nature of the book, containing 
scarcely a dozen pages of original matter, it seemed to be 
owain almost beyond the pale of periodical criticism ; and to 
ave given a mere outline of its contents, would have looked 
rather like an advertisement than a review. This last difficulty 
has, however, been in some measure removed, by the atten- 
tion which has lately been attracted to the particular inconve- 
nience which Mr. Evans has here laboured to obviate. “We 
have most of us, perhaps, of late years, been accustomed to re- 
gard with pleasure the indefatigable industry and pervasive 
activity of the legislature; we have seen our peers, and 
wealthy commoners devote, without complaining, the 
half of the year to the late hours, and close atmosphere of our 
national councilrooms. It is impossible that this attention te 
public business can be paid, without much sacrifice of pleasure 
and comfort, without some injury to private fortunes, some 
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derangement of domestic systems, or a waste of the most in- 
valuable of treasures, personal health. Every one who knows 
the life and habits of an active Member of either House, 
knows that these things are so, and in these days of calumny 
and misrepresentation, it is no more than justice, and only a 
common duty to mention the fact with the praise which it 
merits. Having said this, it is no less our duty to observe, 
that the benefit to be derived to the public from this exercise 
of industry and activity, must depend solely upon the wisdom 
by which jt is directed ; and we must not conceal our opinion 
that, in so far as regards the grand and parainount oflice of 
legislation, the good which has been done, has come to us ac- 
companied with great, we will hardly say countervailing evil. 
At the close of each Session we have had bequeathed to us a 
goodly tome of close printed laws; a tome, each clause of 
which, may be supposed to have been sifted and “ bolted to 
the bran,” by the most liberal, most enlightened and most 
able heads in the nation. Far be it from us to speak slight- 
ingly or with levity of the labours of Parliament. We need not 
the fear of the Speaker’s warrant, or of the Serjeant at Arms 
to inspire us with the language, which will always be dictated 
to us by our unfeigned, affectionate and grateful reverence for 
the Great Council of the nation; still with the freedom which 
we are sure will never be denied to him who uses it decently, 
we must confess our opinion, that these annual tomes have of 
late years been upon the whole more creditable to the patrio- 
tic intentions, than the legislative wisdom of their composers. 
Parliament is full of able men, men who unite much philoso- 
ary speculation to long experience in business; and no doubt 
ut thatin every one of these tomes, may be found many good 
laws, and a larger proportion of well-intentioned ones—we 
have no disposition to deny this, we thankfully admit it ; but 
we think also, that in every one of them may be found a vast 
number of unnecessary, and therefore unwise laws; of injuri- 
ous laws; of impolitic laws; of laws made in subservience to 
particular interests, and in derogation of public rights ;—and 
farther we think, that of the very best laws among them, much 
may be censured in the composition and detail, while many 
have been put together so carelessly as to calj in question 
even the grammatical education of the framers. 
ese are curjous facts in themselves, and there is a seeming 
inconsistency in them, which makes them the more striking ; 
put it will be explained very easily to any one, who looks at the 
size and the number of the Acts passed in every Session of 
Parliament. It is morally impossible, that on any given sab- 
ject, or subjects, even of the most copious and superficial na- 
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ture, such a mass of writing could be put forth in such a space 
of time with correctness ; but when we recollect, that in the 
case before us, the subject of every chapter is to be debated'a 
‘certain number of times ; that on many ‘of them Committees 
are formed besides, evidence examined, reports made and dis- 
cussed, bills framed, amended or remodelled, conferences 
had ;—that the subjects themselves comprehend omne scibile, 
from the. North Pole toa pin's head ;—and that besides all 
this, the time of the Houses is ocoupied by a mass of other 
business, of which no traces are left in the Statute Book ;— 
there can be no wonder, that the general result should be what 
we have stated above. | 

The more striking imperfections however of our Statutes, 
we attribute mainly to their number; why they are so nume- 
rous we will try to account for presently ; but first we must no- 
tice, one or two other evils of no small magnitude, flowing 
from the same source. 

Among these we will mention first, as the least important, 
the monstrous expence entailed upon those who are either de- 
sirous of possessing or compelled by their profession to pur- 
chase the Statutes. Let not our readers mistake us fora set 
of close-fisted Lawyers, grudging the price ef our,tools ;—we 
can feel indeed for many an ‘ apprentice” of that laborious 
calling, whose annual necessary expenditure in books, far ex- 
ceeds all that he earns within the same period ; but lawyers are 
not the only persons to whom a collection of the laws of their 
country is a desirable if not an indispensable acquisition ;—it 
is only the rich however that can afford to possess this, which 
should be, one would think, in every moderate collection of 
books in the country. 7 

Another evil, not indeed solely, but in great - measure attri- 
butable to the increase of the Statute Book, is the manifest 
and inevitable lowering of the legal profession. By the lapse 
of ages, the general advancement of knowledge, and the 
springing up of entire new branches of law, in which more fi- 
heral and equitable views might well have found place, the 
practice of the taw in the higher departments of the profes- 
sion, at least, should have become more enlarged ; questions 
should have been discussed and decided, not mdeed without 
respect, but with a more qualified reverence for precedent, avi 
amore manly adherence to principle. But in this respect, law- 
yers must -be, even in the highest ranks, what their education 
and practice have made them in the lower ;—the mass of the 
Statutes, their minuteness, perplexity and inconsistency, cou- 
pled with the camel loads of indigested reports and other 
causes of a similar nature, oblige them, as young men, to be 
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rather index-hunters, than readers or reasoners. If in the be- 


ginning they have not been accustomed to deal with law, as a 
and liberal science, admitting of extended views, and 
bringing into its practice broad, and rational principles, let 
the ability of the practitioner be what it may, we may safely 
assume that he will display it in all stages of his advancement 
more or less, rather in a subtle minuteness, and perverse inge- 
nuity in distinguishing where there is no difference, than in 
the more philosophic mode, of bringing into comparison things 
varying in slight circumstances but reducible to a common 
principle. We would avoid with especial care any thing that 
should seem like disrespect to the venerable and excellent 
men, who preside in our courts; but let any one follow the 
course of a settlement appeal, from the wrangling, and cavil- 
ling at Quarter Sessions to the argument before and by the 
Court, and he will be struck, we think, with the remark which 
we have made above. We believe that we could quote high 
authority for these opinions; and that among a large portion of 
the bar itself, it is admitted, that the race of truly great lawyers, 
the men inexpert perhaps, (at least whose strong ground was 
certainly not the recollection of cases, or familiarity with the 
clauses of the Statutes,) but. who were so grounded in princi- 
ples, that they could never be taken by surprise on any ques- 
tion, that this race threatens to pass away and become extinct. 

It has struck us sometimes, as not a little ludicrous, the 
manner in which arguments are maintained in our Courts of 
Law respecting Statutes; and the mode of collecting the in- 
tention of the legislature as to any particular clause or parti- 
cular word in an Act. It would seem that in legal reasoning 
there is a certain immortal personage, a Mr. or Mrs. Legis- 
lature, (as in the minds of the Himdoos there is said to be 
a Mother Company) who always writes and speaks, and always 
has written and spoken consistently from the earliest period to 
the present day. So that if it be desired to know what is 
meant by ond of his or her expressions used in the last Ses- 
sion of Plot it shall be a good clue to the discovery, to 
ascertain what was meant by the same expressien used in Acts 
passed a century or two ago. Whereas in truth it is notorious 
that so little is consistency to be expected in the different 
Acts of the Legislature at different periods, that an Act is made 
often in ignorance, that the subject matter has been already 
provided for; and instances are not wanting, where a very 
severe punishment, anda very slight one have been imposed 
on the same offence, by different Statutes, passed without the 
least reference to each other, in the very same. Session. 

But a more serious evil than either of the preceding, is that 
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in consequence of the multiplicity and size of the Statutes, 
they become in general, and to all practical purposes, un- 
‘known. We forget the name of the tyrant of whom it is re- 
corded as an especial instance of his cruelty, that he engraved 
his laws on small plates of brass, and suspended them at such 
a height that his people conld not read 1 a It is deplora- 
ble, that in a free government, we should feel the same evil 
from a different cause. Not only the lower orders are igno- 
rant of the laws: and yet even among them, not a few are to 
be found who are exposed to the operations of that multitudi- 
nous legion of Statutes relating to the Excise and Customs: 
not only they, but the clergy, the gentry, the magistrates, who 
constitute the Court of Quarter Sessions, and by whom so 
much of our law is administered, are ignorant of them; the 
industry and zeal, the rivalry, and ambition of lawyers do not 
suffice to make them acquainted with them ; and what is most 
unpleasant and ungracious, the Judges themselves, whose 
office is to expound the Statutes, and who are bound ex officio 
to take notice of them, even when they have escaped the inte- 
rested search of the parties, or the vigilance of their adyo- 
cates, they themselves do not know the Statutes. It is matter 
of common observation to those who attend the Courts of Jus- 
tice, to see a Judge not merely have his memory refreshed as 
to the provisions of an Act, but to become informed there, 
for the first time, ofits existence. Let us not be supposed to 
mention this, in reproach to any one of that learned body ; the 
Judges are but men; and cannot perform impossibilities ; but 
we mention the fact as startling and important. This igno- 
rance of the laws, too, in relation to the transactions of man 
and man, is more particularly hurtful under a government con- 
stituted as our own; for as the principle of a free, and repre- 
sentative constitution is, that men make their own laws, and 
every man by his representative consents to the act of the ma- 
jority, it is a legal maxim, that every man must be presumed to 
know the law, which he has thus made or consented to, Igno- 
rance, therefore, is no excuse ; and the man, who with a full 
knowledge of the facts, makes a payment of money, conceiv- 
ing that the claimant has a legal demand on him, who in law 
has no such demand, or the person who ignorantly brings 
himself within the provisions of a penal Act, and is sued by a 
common informer, can have, generally speaking, no redress or 
help from the Courts of Law ; though the Statute perhaps on 
which their cases turn may lie buried in a re uarto, one 
of forty, to be bought only at a high price, if possessed, 
so long and wordy and perplexed, in all probability, that they 
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could not find the clause in question, or undertand it.certainly 
if they had found it. 

Why the statute book increases in size. ina ratio so much 
beyond that of former ages, it is not difficult to: say ; many 
powerful and concurring causes strike us at first sight. In 
the first place, there can be no doubt, that the circ umstances 
of the age, the increase of the empire, the extension of 
commerce, and the machine of government becoming daily 
more complicated and artificial, ‘have introduced many new 
and untried subjects of legislation. These will necessitate 
many new laws, and they will excuse many laws of an expe- 
rimental and temporary nature. - Another ground of the in- 
crease is, in the enormous enlargement of “the functions and 
jurisdiction of parliament. When, therefore, we compare 
the fruits of a modern session, and of one held under the 
Plantagenets, the Tudors, or the Stuarts, we must take into 
the account, not merely the change of circumstances just 
alluded to, but the fact also, that the parliament has now 
drawn to itself a vast field of matter, which was formerly 
under the personal contron! of the monarch, or the regulation 
of his privy council. We cannot persuade ourselves to 
lament this, though attended with some inconvenience, ex- 
cept in a point which does not affect the present question, 
wé mean the readiness which has been shewa to introduce to 
the notice of the house the cases of individuals, which ought 
to be discussed, and can only be discussed with justice, in 
the vourts of law. This is a most pernicions practice, in 
more ways than one; it operates, in the first place, to the 
encouragement of that false and scandalous prejudice against 
our legal tribunals, which it is part of the system of dunge- 
rous and designing men to stir up among the people ; and 
the enquiry itself can never be carried on with such a cer- 
tainty of arriving at the truth of the case, because so large 
a body must be always unfit to conduct it; beeause the evi- 
dence is not taken upon oath, and becanse it cannot be. ex- 
pected from a tribunal so formed, that the witnesses should 
be examined according to those rules, nor the testimony 
received and weighed upon those principles of law, which 
however technical they may seem to mere laymen, are un- 
doubtedly founded in the strongest reason and equity. 

This, however, is foreign from our present purpose ;— 
another, and to speak holdly, a less excusable cause of the 
multiplicity of statutes, is the compendious manner in which 
the House of Commons is accustomed to dispose of one great 
and important part of its duty; we mean the local and private 
Acts. We speak not from mere report, (but indeed the fact 
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is notoricus), that these statutes: are passed with a levity 
and supported or opposed upon motives, that the members 
would be ashamed of in themselves, and condemn in others 
severely, if they were suffered to prevail on public questions. 
Why is this? can any private or lucal Act be a matter of 
despicable importance ! are not these bills (necessary perhaps 
in some instances) always primd facie and per se, great evils ? 
and do they not therefore require to be watched with pecu- 
liar jealousy! It seeins curious that the dimensions of a 
jail, or the conveniences of a hulk, should be matter of such 
feverish anxiety, questions in which the guilty and abandoned 
are alone interested, but that a road or canal bill should be 
decided on with the utmost unconcern, which may affect the 
comforts, interests, nay, the entire fortunes of huudreds of 
unoffending and innocent families. 

But lastly, all these causes sink into utter insignificance 
hefore the one which we will now mention; the mania for 
legislation which a philosopher would regard as one of the 
characteristic signs of the present age. Mr. Hallam in- 
forms us, that in the early ages of the Houses of Parliament 
it was no uncommon nor unsatisfactory answer to a petition 
of the Commons, that it could not be granted without making 
a new law; in those times it should seem that the making a 
new law was wisely considered as a weighty matter, not to 
be undertaken on slight grounds, and that it was better that 
a portion, or even the whole of the community, should sit 
down under some inconveniences, than that the legislatare: 
should be put in action, and a new law added to tliose which 
already regulated the conduct, or interfered with the fortunes 
of the subject. We do not mean to'say that this answer was 
never evasively or unwisely given; it might be convenient to 
the monarch to take advantage’ of this just prejudice of the 
people, and‘to evade their demands for some alteration 
trenching on his prerogatives or pleasures; or the aversion 
to innovation might honestly be carried toa foolish extreme. 
It is a foolish kind of optimism, that will sit and endure evils, 
to be prevented or reniedied’ by caution or prudence ; but 
the fine to be drawn in. the case before us is very distinct 
and broad, and the principle which should guide‘us is very 
clear, and can scarcely mislead us. Every senator, on 
entering either house, should lay down this to himself as an 
incontrovertible truth, that every new law is to a certain 
extent an evil; when therefore his consent is asked to the 
enactment of one, he should examine the evil proposed to 
be removed by it, its magnitude, its extent, its probable per- 
manence, its capability of being remedied by legislative 
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interference, and perhaps above all, its inability of removal 
by other means. How many a cumbrous law would never 
have existed, if these tests had been applied rigorously and 
uniformly. F 

We have now stated such as strike us to be the leading 
causes of the immense increase of our statute laws; of these 
it will be seen that some are unavoidable and irremediable ; 
some attended with countervailing benefits. And in advert- 
ing to these it.would be unfair not to acknowledge, and 
improper not to remind the reader, however obvious the 
cireumstance, that some additions to the laws, even under 
the most scrupulous system, must be reckoned upon, as of 
course, in every succeeding year. ‘The mere lapse of ages, 
therefore, would make the statute book of any country, settled 
for so long a time, and governed as our own, by what we 
may call a progressive constitution, enormous and unwieldy. 
It is the peculiar boast of our frame of polity, that it contains 
within itself the principle of its own renovation and amend- 
ment; the organ of that principle is the legislature, and the 
inconvenience that siteuide that invaluable good, the mortal 
alloy that, by the universal condition of our nature, debases 
the standard of that sterling blessing, is the multiplication 
and the confusionof law. Wemay debar ourselves of the good, 
but if we take it, we must be content to bear with the evil ; 
and we believe that no human cede ever has, or will exist, 
of which it could be wisely or safely said, that nothing should 
be added to it, and nothing taken from it. 

Another consideration, to which we draw our readers’ 
attention with great pleasure, corroborates some of the 
remarks which we have made early in this Article. One of 
the causes of the evil complained of we there stated to be 
the immensity of the materia politica (if the expression be 
flowed us) in such an empire as this, andin such times as the 
present. The existence and influence of this cause admit 
of easy and gratifying proof; for the statute books of the 
two last years taken together, are scarcely half so bulky as 
a single one of many of the later years of the war; the 
volume for the last session will not, we believe, exceed its 
immediate forerunners; and if Providence should bless us 
with a continuance of peace abroad, and the preservation of 
order at home, we may hope that from the mere decrease of 
pabulum, the growth of our statutes may become yearly less 
and less rapid and alarming. 

These are observations to be set against the alarming view 
which some men have taken of the subject before us, obyious 
indeed, yet overlooked, and therefore necessary to be menr 
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tioned. But we are far from thinking them at all commen- 
surate with the evil ; if there be, in the legislature, the mania 
for law making, which we have asserted, and believe to 


exist, it will find matter to work on, though the quiet and . 


contracted state of affairs should seem to deny it. Indeed 
it may be said without exaggeration, that matter can never 
be wanting as long as a stage coach runs, a steam boat sails, 
or a button is made in the country. 

We may now be expected, after having dwelt so long on 
the evil and its causes, to suggest some measure for its future 
diminution or prevention. But this is not so easy a matter, 
not one upon which our habits and experience give us much 
right to venture any opinions. What has occurred to us, 
however, we will not fear to throw into the general stock, 
though we believe it has no pretensions to novelty, and we 
are sure.lays no claim to authority. In the first place we 
would throw it out as a hint to be considered, whether the 
laws, which are either temporary, or affect only particular 
classes of the subject, or affect the whole community only in 
some partial matters of no common occurrence, might not 
assume the shape of the ancient ordinances, and not find 
their way either into the parliamentary records, or the gene- 
ral statute book. This regulation would apply to most of 
the laws affecting the revenue, the excise, or customs. The 
soap-boiler, the chandler, the spirit-merchant, in short, who- 
ever was particularly interested to know the law on any par- 
ticular subject, might furnish himself with the specific Kets 
at a small expence, while by printing them short, or giving 
only the titles in the general statute book, an immense savi 

ould be made to the purchaser in general. ‘The same rule 
might be observed with the grants of loans, the funding of 
Exchequer bills, grants of pensions or estates to individuals, 
bills of naturalization, and the like. Neither would any 
inconvenience flow from this even to the practising lawyer ; 
for it would but place him with regard to these, on the same 
footing on which he already stands with regard to local and 
private Acts; when a question arises upon these last, his 
client furnishes him with a copy, which, as it is his interest 
to procure, so he may do it at a small expence, and he does 
it in general willingly and without complaint. 

This, however, is a mere hint to be worked upon by others, 
which we do not ourselves press; the substantial reform 
obviously depends upon two things: more wisdom in the 
conception and entertaining of bills, and more skill and 
caution in the framing them. As to the first of these, it 
Is in the breast of the parliament alone, and it must remain 
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there ; all that can be done out of doors is to press upon the 
individuals of the legislature the great importance of -every 
bill; how serious an evil an unwise, or even an unnecessary 
law is; how many confessed inconveniences are beyond the 
reach of legislative remedy ; how much better itis to leave 
a great deal to the elastic ingenuity of man; how much more 
vigorously and honestly his industry works ; how much more 
really and beneficially his skill contrives under the free sun 
aud air of competition and self-dependence, than in the arti- 
ficial atmosphere of bounties, drawbacks, regulations, or 
monopolies. 

Laisser faire,—the art of standing still, with the hands 
folded and the eyes open,—should be studied by all our 
statesmen ; it is hard, we know, when a pressure is felt, or a 
calamity, weighs heavily, to resist either our own desire of 
administering to the sufferers, or the loud cry of the people, 
who have been taught to turn to parliament in every case for 
relief, whether the blow comes from their own folly, or the 
visitation of heaven; as a spoiled ehild flies to its parent to 
stop the rain from falling, or make the sun shine bright ; 
this may be hard, but it is worse to deceive them with ex- 
pectations which cannot be realized, and to saddle them at 
the same time with a permanent evil in the attempt. In 
such times the statesman’s model should be Fabius— 


“ Cunctando restituit rem ;’’ 


parliament should inquire, receive petitions, examine evi- 
dence, debate ; all this is due to the fancies even of their 
constituents ; in the course of the inquiry it will become 
known what is remediable and what not; and of the former 
what part is within the reach of legislation, and what must 
he left to the unaided powers of the suffering class. ‘The 
evil will probably abate, or it will become familiar, and at 
all events the people will feel that they have been dealt 
honestly with, and that if nothing is done, it is only because 
nothing can be done with effect. So much for one class of 
cases in which there is a strong temptation and an excusable 
one, to the framing of hasty and unavailable laws ;—for the 
temptation, which arises to weak men, of distinguishing them- 
selves by experiments in legislation, we have no sympathy ; 
it betrays such a lamentable iguorance of the duty which 
they were sent into the house to fulfil, that we can say 
nothing by way of argument to the individuals, but would 
observe, that the majority which sanctions the folly must be 
content to be partners in the disgrace which inevitably 
ensues. 
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The framing of the bill is a different’ concern ; as to this 
we are decidedly of opinion, that it should not be trusted to 
.the individual who introduces il, nor taken upon itself by 
the house at large; but that a board should be formed of 
men of ability and information, liberally paid, and whose 
sole employment should be, to put the law into proper shape, 
from the instructions which they should receive for the purpose. 
We have said that they should be liberally paid: because 
we would make the situation worth the acceptance of distin- 
guished men; their office would be arduous; if well exe- 
cuted it would save the country sums of money far exceed- 
ing the most liberal salaries that could be paid to the indivi- 
duals; as a mode of ensuring all that care and skill could 
effect, we would. have their names subscribed, and their 
character responsible for the detail of every Act. It would 
be ridiculous. to throw this burthen, or any thing like it, on 
the judges ; they are already overpowered by business: and 
we do not fear, though we regret to say it, are wholly unable 
t» perform adequately what is now required of them in rela- 
{ion to private bills, before they pass the houses. But we 
think certainly that the board should be formed of lawyers, 
for this simple reason, that whoever frames the bill, lawyers 
are the persons who will ultimately have to give it its mean- 
ing whenever it is disputed ; legal and artificial reasoning 
proceeds often upon different principles from those of mere 
common sense, and of course will arrive at a different conclu 
sion from that intended by the framer ; the court, for ex- 
ample, will always try to connect the Acts of the legislature 
fugether, to construe them upon some uniform principle, to 
give effect to every word in a clause, to reconcile conflicting 
clauses; because it never will presume inconsistency or 
carelessness, or redundancy, or ignorance, or in short any 
thing faulty in the legislature. We do not blame ‘these 
principles, we do not see any other by which courts ‘of justice 
can guide their decisions ; but it is undoubted, in point of 
fact, that many bills are inconsistent with each other and 
themselves, and that redundant words do slip in. In such 
cases the law framed by a country gentleman, or his agent, 
whoever he may be, will have a different legal meaning from 
that intended ; and it is the legal meaning after all that must 
prevail. A body of lawyers would be acquainted thoroughly 
with the mode of reasoning which would afterwards be used 
in the construction of the law, and therefore it may be pre- 
sumed that they would successfully guard against the evil 
hinted at. Tudeed it is hardly possible for one who has ne 
experience of the cases at law, which arise upon the construc¢- 
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tion of statutes, to conceive all the consequences which will 
be occasioned, by the merely legal construction put, and pro- 
perly put by, the rs of our law upon words, which 
perhaps have slipped in inadvertently, or at all events which 
were used without sufficient attention to their legal meaning. 
We are unwilling to load our pages with legal illustrations, 
at the same time that nothing places an argument in so for- 
cible a light as an example; we venture therefore on one, 
and we select it from the poor laws, not because it is a very 
strong one, but because the subject is probably familiar to a 
large portion of our country readers. 

he statute of Charles the Second, 13th and 14th, c. 12. 
enacts in effect, that on a complaint properly made within forty 
days after any person shall come to settle in any tenement 
under the yearly value of £10, two justices may remove him 
to the place where he was last legally settled. ‘This seems 
very simple and intelligible; now we beg our readers to re- 
mark the conclusions that flowed, and the questions that 
could not fail of arising upon these few words. First as to 
the tenements under 10/. it followed, that any one might be 
removed from them within forty days, and was irremoveable 
after forty days. 2nd. That trom a tenement of £10 per 
annum, no one could be remoyed even within forty days. 
But then 3dly came the question, whether a party renting 
under 10/7. per annum, could be removed merely as such, 
or in the prospect that he might become chargeable, or whe- 
ther it was necessary to wait till he was nearly becoming, or 
was actually become chargeable. 4thly. As a party renting 
to the value of 10/. was irremoveable even before forty days 
were expired, it might he asked, when was the settlement 
grr before or after the expiration of that time ; and if the 
atter, what the parish were to do in case he became charge- 
able before that time ; for he could not be removed, and the 
parish in which his last settlement was, was not bound to 


relieve him until he was removed home. d5thly. On the. 


word tenement innumerable difficulties were started ; it was 
a legal word, and meant any thing that might be holden, cor- 

oreal, or incorporeal ; but did the legislature intend to use it 
in this wide sense, or in the more common acceptation, by 
which it is confined to house and land, or either. a The 
judges having determined that it was to be construed in the 
larger sense, (because, said they, it is the man’s ability to 
pay 10/. per annum, that is the material thing,) there fol- 
lowed a flood of questions upon what was an incorporeal 
tenement within the act; and when it had been decided that 
such things as wind-mills, water-mills, rights of common, 
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dairies, market-tolls, &c., the values of which were com- 

ounded from several sources; and again such things as 
fisheries, after-grasses, &c., of which the profits are within 
limited periods, or whereby no interest was conveyed in the 
soil: were all tenements capable of giving settlements, then 
it was obvious to ask how was the value to be ascertained, 
and for what time must the tenement be taken. To take a 
single instance in the renting of cows, was the 101. to be 
reckoned with reference. to the animal, to the milk, to the 
annual value of the soil on which it fed, or to the value of 
the produce of that soil while the animal fed on it. 

Then as to time, was the individual wishing to gain a set- 
tlement bound to rent the tenement for the whole year, or 
might he rent a tenement of the statutable value for a por- 
tion of the year, and if so, what portion ; or if he rented for 
less than a year, was the tenement to be of higher value, so 
that his payment for that smaller space of time was to amount 
to the 102. required, or might it be merely an aliquot part of 
10/. according to the duration of the holding. 

It requires no knowledge of law to see that upon the 
answer to these questions depended very materially the real 
effect of the statute ; that taken one way, a very sinall hold- 
ing only was required to give the settlement, and taken the 
other, that the statute imposed serious difficulties on the at- 
tainment of it. Connected with these, 7thly came the 
doubts as to what portion of residence the statute required, 
what sort of residence, or whether it required any ; for it 
was very possible for a man to rent a tenement and to reside 
elsewhere in the parish, or even to live in another parish. 
Sthiy, nothing was defined as to the title which the party 
was to have in the tenement; must he hold it beneficially and 
receive the profits himself, might he be trustee only for 
another, might he hold it in a mixed and representative cha- 
racter as executor or administrator, must he be legal tenant, 
might he have merely an equitable term. Q9thly, A party 
might rent two tenements each of less than the stipulated 
value, but both together making it up and exceeding it; it 
might be asked was this sufficient or not; it might be urged 
that the credit and ability which were supposed to result 
from being entrusted with a tenement of 101. a year, could 
not écjuell y be inferred from the fact of being entrusted with 


ten tenements of one pound yearly value each: but 10thly, 
Supposing that a man might unite any number of small tene- 
ments to make up the necessary sum, then a lawyer would 
desire to know, whether these tenements must be all of the 
Ss 
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same kind, held in the same right, situate in the same 
parish; if they might be in different parishes, then iithly, 
he would ask, as the tenant could reside in one only, in 
which parish the settlement would be gained, whether in 
that in which the residence was, or where the largest tene- 
ment was situate. Our readers must be tired, we fear, of 
these legal questions, but we assure them, (and any lawyer 
will confirm our assertion) that we have not enumerated ‘a 
tenth part of the difficulties, not merely which might have 
arisen, but which have actually been litigated, and decided 
upon this short clause. And yet the innocent penner of it 
we have no doubt, flattered himself that he had only drawn a 
broad line between removeable and irremoveable persons, 
and laid down a rule too plain to be mistaken by the simplest 
country magistrate, and too simple to be cavilled about by 
the acutest lawyer. 

We should have done with this clause, but for a notable 
attempt made in the very last session of parliament to re- 
medy some of the evils which had arisen upon the construc- 
tion of it. One of the main objects of the new act, which re- 
ceived the royal assent in July last, was to do away with the 
decisions by which “ tenement” had been held to signify 
largely both corporeal and incorporeal holdings; it enacts 
(we quote irom memory, but as to the substance we believe 
faithfully) that no man for the future shall acquire a settle- 
ment by dwelling on a tenement, which he shall haye taken 
of the yearly value of 10/., unless it be house and land, or 
both, &c. ‘The very first time this statute is brought into 
action, we think the lawyers will not fail to see, that no set- 
tlement ever was or could be acquired by dwelling on an 
incorporeal tenement, such as a right of common, and there- 
fore that as to the main object. of the statute it is entirely 
nugatory, and the settlements intended to be affected remain 
precisely on the same footing as before. 

A good deal has been said of the redundant and tautologous 
mode of expression, which characterizes the statutes of the 
last and present century; we do not mean to defend it, on 
the contrary we are sure, that It is productive of much in- 
convenience aad mischief, and at the same time fails of, the 
only good, which is sought to be procured by it, and which 
indeed, if attained, would. be an ample counterbalance to all 
the accompanying inconveniences. Let the wording of a 
statute be ever so minute, and comprehensive, it never will 
take in all the variety of circumstances which attend the 
cases that arise upon it; the legiskator may exhaust the syno- 
uimes of his language, but the ingenuity of man, whether 
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‘client or counsel, will still find loop-holes to creep out of his 
provisions. ‘The truth is, that the differences and the shades 
of differences of real events in life are like the changes ona 
peal of bells, almost infinite; or rather we may say, no two 
events, any more than two faces, are exactly alike: in the 
most minute and careful law, something after all must be left 
to the wisdom and justice of the expounder. So it is now, 
and so it would be if our statutes were penned as generally as 
the clauses of the Code Napoleon. But we mast in fairness 


caution our readers against supposing that to simplify and 


abbreviate the language of our laws would work any very 
powerful or immediate good. The principal advantage to 
which we should look from sach an alteration would be, the 
habituating our judges to a more uniform and liberal mode of 
construction. We should not then hear of construing this 
statute largely, and another strictly; where it was evident 
that four analogous cases were within the spirit of a law, we 
should not be told that the legislature having mentioned 
three, and omitted the fourth, the mention of the three was 
proof that the omission of the fourth was not unintentional. 
The judges then finding every law express only the key note, 
as it were, would know that in every instance they were to 
apply it equally to all cases of the same class, and thus their 
principle of exposition would always be the same, and always 
liberal. We have no fear of any straining of the law so long 
as judges deliver their opinion in the face of a numerous and 
enlightened bar ; at all events the danger is equally great at 
present. 

So much then for the future improvement of our statutes ; 
but it cannot have escaped our readers, that this however 
important, is but a part of the great task before our present 
and future representatives. Let all be done for the time to 
come with consummate caution and wisdom, we have still 
full forty volumes to contend with, where law is heaped on 
law, without order or consistency ; this statute respecting the 
whole of that, and part of another, referring for its penalties 
to a third, its bounties to a fourth, and its mode of procedure 
to a fifth ; offences diminished in this page, and increased in 
the next; clergy denied here, granted there, and the crime 
soon perhaps brought down to the summary jurisdiction of 
a justice of peace. We remember well to have heard a late 
noble and most able judge say from the bench to a gentleman 
still at the bar, and in the highest practice, ‘‘ We shall be 
very glad Sir if you can help us out of the net of the Regis- 
ter Lews ; itis a net in which we have often been entangled.” 
‘Such a speech from stich a place may convince our readers 
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that we do not exaggerate in our representation ; but as the 
subject is of very great importance, we will seriously beg 
their patient attention, while we lay before them the statute 
law upon one point, which we have chosen for our illustra- 
tion, as in our former instance, because the subject is fami- 
liar, and one upon which those of them who are acting as 
magistrates in the country must often have occasion to de- 
termine. Our instance shall be the laws which provide 
against the spoil and destruction of trees, shrubs, &c. To 
omit a number of ancient statutes which were enacted in the 
reigns of Henry the 8th, Elizabeth, and Charles the 2nd, 

and which may be considered now as virtually repealed ; 

there are at present existing the following laws on this sub- 
ject matter, the Ist. George 1. stat. 2, c. 48., the 6th. G. 1. 
c. 16., the 9th. G. 1. c. 22., the 29th G. 2. ¢. 36., the 6th. 
G. 3. ¢. 26., the 6th. G. 3. c. 48., the Oth. G. 3.c. 41., the 
13th. G. 3. c. 33., and the 45th. G. 3. c. 66.: nine laws, two 
of them passed in the same session of parliament, on a sub- 
ject which surely a very moderate degree of foresight and 
care might have provided for, and may now provide for by 
a single statute. But the number of these laws is the very 
least part of the mischief, as we will try to convince our 
readers by a short cxamivation of their conflicting and com- 
plicated provisions. 

‘The statute 1 Geo. 1. stat. 2. c. 48. s. 1. provides that if 
any person shall maliciously break down, cut up, &c. bark, 
or otherwise destroy, deface, &c. any dimber or fruit tree or 
trees, the party injured shall recover damages against the 
iuhabitants of the parish, &c. in which, &c. in the same man- 
ner as is prescribed by the stat. 13 Edw. 1. st. 1. c. 46.; by 
s. 2. the offenders are to be punished for dhe trespass by ‘two 
or more justices of the peace in or out of sessions: by s. 4. 
the malicious burning of woods and coppices is made a 
felony. ere appears to us to be a law sufficiently general 
in its view, and moderate as well as discriminative in ‘its pe- 
nalties ; the offences in the first part are very properly treated 
merely as trespasses, while that of malicious burning being 
in itself more dangerous, and arguing a more malignant dis- 

sition is properly raised to a felony. We would, however, 
wees notice the sad carelessness of referring to another and 
an ancient statute for the mode of procedure, which in the 
present instance is more to he lamented, as the statute of 
Edward referred to, is extremely vague it its provisions, and 
has occasioned a great deal of discussion and difference of 
opinion among the commentators. 

The stat. 6 Geo. 2nd. c. 16. was intended te explain and 
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aniend the preceding ; it gives the same remedy to the party 
injured, but extends the cases in which he is entitled to it 
in the following manner: ‘‘ where any person by day or 
night shall cut, &c. burn, &c. or carry away any wood springs 
or springs of wood, trees, poles, wood, tops of trees, under- 
woods, or coppice woods, thorns or quicksets, without the 
consent of the owner, or keeper, or shall break open or de- 
stroy any hedges, gates, railings, &c. inclosing the same, the 


party injured shall recover damages, or, as in the preceding . 


statute, it adds too this limitation, ‘‘ unless the offender be 
convicted within six months.” This section, supposing the 
offender to be unknown, the second provides for his punish- 
ment when known ; and wherever the offence has been com- 
mitted riotously, openly, tumultuously, or secretly and clan- 
destinely, forcibly or wrongfally, and maliciously, (and we 
should be glad to know how an offence can be committed 
but in some one of these ways,) it puts the offender in the 
power of any two justices of the peace, or of the justices in 
sessions, who are to hear and determine the case, and on 


conviction of “* all or any the trespasses and offences afore- 


said,” are required to inflict the same penalties as are im- 
posed by the preceding statute. After serious considera- 
tion we hardly know whether we have advanced a step or 
lost ground by this explanatory statute; one serious doubt it 
is impossible not to feel ; the former statute had made mali- 
cious burning @ felony, the latter includes burning under its 
provisions, and gives any two magistrates power to punish 
it with the same penalties as are imposed by the first: did 
then the legislature intend to reduce the felony - implica- 
tion to a trespass, or to giye two magistrates the power, 
summarily and without a jury, of punishing a man as a felon, 
We shall see in the course of the inquiry that we cannot 
call in aid the word malicious in the first act, as making the 
distinction ; that word must be taken there in its most. ge- 
neral signification as denoting an unlawful and bad act, and 
of course, unless the act be such, it is not punishable af all. 
We come to the 9th Geo. 1. c. 22. which in the first sec- 
tion enacts that if any person shall unlawfully and malici- 
ously cut down, or otherwise destroy any trees planted in 
any avenue, or growing in any garden, orchard, or planta- 
tion for ornament, shelter, or profit, or shall rescue any per- 
son in custody for such offence, or by gift, promise, &c. — 
cure any one to join him in such offence, he shall, heing la 
fully convicted, be adjudged guilty of felony without benefit 
of clergy. Here we have made an immense step indeed, we 
have leaped from a civil trespass to a capital felony. The 
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judges have determined that the word ‘ maliciously” in this 
act has a different meaning from that which it bears in the two 
former, and that to bring a person within the penalty, a per- 
sonal malice against the owner must be proved ; two ques- 
tions_arise on this construction. Ist, Does the act itself 
afford any ground for this interpretation, or is it not attri- 
butable to a judicial lenity tempering the legislative severity, 
even at the expence of a too subtle refinement. 2nd, Ad- 
mitting the constraction to be a true one, can the personal 
malice, that expends itself in the destruction of an orna- 
mental tree, deserve the same punishment as that which is 
satisfied only with the life of its victim? is it just, is it 

vlitic, to reduce the two crimes to the same level? 'These 
will be important questions in any revision of the statutes, 
but we pass them over, and put a case on the law as it stands. 
A. through personal malice against B. goes into his park 
and cuts ‘down a tree standing i in an avenue, C. through the 
same malice goes there and cuts down one standing alone ; 
shall A. be hanged, and C, be summarily punished by two 
magistrates for a trespass ! 

We now advance more deeply into the wood of these 
modern ‘forest laws ;” the 29th G. 2. c. 36. was an act to 
encourage inclosures by consent, for the purpose of planting 
therein trees fit for timber or underwood, and to prevent 
the unlawful destruction of trees; its sixth and seventh sec- 
tions are similar to the Ist and 2nd respectively; of the 
two statutes which we first noticed, confining the operation 
however to trees, &c. in the inclosures contemplated by the 
act; the 8th section extends the operation to trees growing 
in any waste, wood, or pasture, wherein any person or corpo- 
ration has right of common. We have no remark to make 
here, except that we are now come back to trespass, and pu- 
nishment by justice s. It must be obvious, however, to every 
one, how easily this might be incorporated with the Ist and 
6th of George the First. 

The two next are very remarkable statutes, passed in the 

same session, the Gth Geo. 3. c. 36. and the Gth Geo. 3. c. 48. 
The first makes the wilfully and maliciously cutting down, 
&e. barking, burning, or otherwise destroying, &c. or carry- 
ing away any timber tree, or tree standing for timber, or 
likely to become timber, without the consent of the owner, 
and in the night time, and also the plucking up, &c. destroy- 
ing or carrying away any root, shrub, or plant, of the value 
of five shillings in the night time, from any garden, nursery, 

or inclosed grounds, a felony punishable ‘by transportation 
for seven years; a subsequent section imposes the same 
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penalty on all aiders, abettors, or receivers. We now be 

our readers to refer to our analysis of the 6th Geo. }. he wii 
find it hard to distinguish between the cases provided for by 
that statute, and those just enumerated in this ; yet we have 
now again advanced from a trespass, and the panishment by 
justices, up to a felony punishable by a transportation for 
seven years, at the expiration ef which, be it never torgot- 
ten, no means are allorded by the country to the felon, of 


returning home. But what shall we say to the next act,’ 


passed probably in the same breath, which making net the 
slightest reference to the preceding, enacts, that any person 


who shail wilfully cut down, &c. bark, burn, &e. iop, top, . 


crop, or otherwise deface, &c destroy or carry away any 
timber tree, or trees likely to become timber, or any part 
thereof, without the consent of the owner, or person entrusted 
with the care, shall upon conviction before a justice of the 
peace, for the first offence forfeit a sum not exceeding twenty 
pounds, on non-payment, to be committed to gaol for not less 
than six, nor more than twelve months; jor the second 
offence shall forfeit a sum not exceeding thirty pounds, on 
non-payment to be committed for not less than twelve, nor 
more than eighteen months, or in each case until payment ; 
and if any persen so convicted shall be guilty of the like 
offence a third time, and shall be thereof convicted in like 
manner, such person shall be deemed guilty of felony, and 
the court by and before whom such person shall be tried, 
shall and hereby hath authority to transport such person for 
the space of seven years. ‘The third section takes up the 
question of roots, shrubs, and plants, analogously to the 
second class of provisions in the statute last mentioned, and 
makes the same distinction between first, second, and third 
offences, not arriving at the felony and transportation till 
after two summary convictions, and the imposition of small 
fines, which are not to exceed forty shillings in the first, and 
tive pounds in the second case. ‘The fourth section makes 
the going into woods, underwoods, or wood grounds, not 
being the owner thereof, and there cutting, lopping, &c. or 
otherwise destroying any kind of wood, or underwood, poles, 
sticks of wood, green siubs, or young trees, or carrying 
away the same, or having the same in one’s custody without 
giving a satisfactory account how one came by the same, 
punishable by a@ single magistrate, the first time by a fine 
not exceeding forty shillings, the second by a fine not ex- 
ceeding five pounds ; and upon due conviction by law, a third 
time, the party shall be deemed an incorrigtble rogue, and 
punished as such. 
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We cannot help thinking the existence of these two acts, 
after so many already passed on the subject, and their twin 
birth in the same session, most remarkable events in legisla- 
tion. What the history of them is we know not; but if they 
were introduced by different members, and without commu. 
nication, it is singular that there should be so striking a re- 
semblance between the cases mtended to be provided for ; if 
they were framed by the same persons, it is more singular 
that they should not have been consolidated, and been a little 
more cunsistent ; surely in the offence of stealing roots, the 
circumstance of the night, and the value of five shillings, are 
hardly adequate to account for the difference in punishment 
between a fine of forty shillings and transportation, which 
may last in effect for life. But in this last statute another 
very serious difficulty occurs, which has never yet received any 
sutisfactory solution, though an ingenious one has been at- 
tempted. If our readers refer to the last clause of the first 
section, which we have purposely printed at length, he will 
see that persons guilty of the third offence, and convicted 
thereof in like manner, shall be deemed guilty of felony, and 
transported. ‘Lhe obvious meaning of the words “ in like 
manner” must be “ convicted of the third offence in the same 
way and by the sume jurisdiction, in and by which they had 
been convicted of their second and first offences,’—that is by 
@ single justice of the peace!! This is a startling conclusion. 

There stiil remain three statutes to be examined, but the 
investigation has so much exceeded the limits we had pre- 
scribed to it, and has already so fully answered our purpose, 
that we will not pursue it any farther, A few general re- 
marks remain to be made on the whole—here ts a subject 
mutter extremely exposed to plunder and mischief, one re- 
specting which, in fact, the commitments and convictions 
by magistrates, and the trials at sessions, are innumerable ; 
and what is the state of the law as it stands upon six out of 
nine statutes. Let us suppose a man to have cut down a 
tree, and the magistrate is asked what is his punishment ; if 
he looks into the crimina! code which he is bound to adminis- 
ter, he will find that the act may be puniskable in any way, 
from an inconsiderable fine up to death itself, according to 

variations of circamstances in all cases slight, and in the 
most important, perceptible only to the refined visions of the 
acutest lawyers: visious sharpened und puritied in a tenfold 
degree, by the desire of circumscribing, within a narrow 
space, the severity of the law of the land. Again, let us 
take the case of burning; by the first statute it is felony, by 
the second trespass, by the third (under the general ‘word 
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*‘ destroy”) a capital crime, by the fourth a trespass . 
by the fifth a felony punished with transportation, by the 
sixth, for the first and second time punished by fines only. 
The mere statement of these things is stronger than all com- 
ment, and it is no answer to say, that laborious and in 
nious lawyers, by a little straining here, and easing there, 
tightening the cord in one place, and loosening it in another, 
have at length licked this mis-shapen litter into somethin 
like practicability and consistency ; the greater part of them 
are still to be administered by the country magistrates, next 
to the clergy, by far the most useful body of men in the 
state: men highly respectable in general, and fully compe-. 
tent to the discharge of such duties as ought fairly to be laid 
on them, but mev, in many instances, not versant in the 
decisions of courts of law, nor accustomed to all the peculi- 
arities and devices of legal reasoning. The unbought ad- 
ministration of justice by our magistrates, in and out of 
sessions, long has been the just and peculiar boast of this 
country ; long may it remain so, but if it be badly adminis- 
tered, its cheapness or its integrity will be unavailing com- 
pensations to those who suffer by the errors of their judges ; 
and we have no hesitation in saying, with all respect for the 
individuals, that our criminal code stands little chance of 
being correctly pursued, if it goes on to increase in compli- 
cation and inconsistency as it has gone on for the last cen- 
tury. 

The inference which we are anxious to draw from the lon 
investigation just concluded, is this, that whatever may be 
the resolution or conduct of our legislators for the future, it 
is their bounden duty to ease us in some measure and man- 
ner of the burthens of the past; the evil is becoming-every 
day more grievous, and however its removal may be a tedious, 
a long, a laborious task, it presents no real difliculties, which 
the power of the two houses might not surmount. The 
grand divisions of Jaw are now well known; it is a simple 
effort of industry and patience to reduce all the statutes 
under these grand divisions; this done they might be sub- 
divided if necessary. Whenever each class was broaght to 
that size, that the matter in it might be examined at one 
view, it would be seen what was actually in force, what was 
practically obsolete, what was virtually, and what was io 
terms repealed by later enactments. ‘The matter then would 
be ripe tur being presented to the house with such alterations 
and additions as might appear proper in one law; and in its 
progress there, it would be further subject to the amend- 
ments to be prepesed and adopted-by the members. The 
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new law would of course contain a repeal of all former laws 
on the subject, and be in itself compleat as to penalties, pro- 
cedures, and jurisdictions. ‘The further the task advanced, 
the more easy would it become; the sun and air would break 
it upon the boundless wood, and we should find ourselves 
Like settlers in a new country, acquiring health, and strength, 
‘aud spirits fur the clearing away of each additional acre, 
from our successful toils upon the preceding ones. It is not 
for us to prescribe to the legislature the mode by which this 
great work should be ae complished, nor where it should 
begin, but we may be pardoned from the interest, which as 
Englishmen we cannot but feel in it, for suggesting that the 
same permanent board which we have advised the formation 
of above, might very well undertake this. additional labour ; 
and that a commencement by a revision of the statutes that 
hear criminally on the people, seems the most advisable, 
because hardships from them are the most important and 
least easy to be endured. One other point we will take the 
liberty of throwing out for the consideration of more learned 
heads than our own—it is this, whether it might not tend to 
a more systematic frame and language in our statutes, if 
from all the leading decisions in the law books on the sub- 
ject, a comprehensive statute were passed, at the same time 
settling authoritatively for the future the principles and rules 
af legal construction. Lawyers may assert that this is an 
impossibility; and we are not sure that to the full extent of 
our wishes it is feasible; but we think that with very great 
care, and under the eye of the leared judges, a a statute might 
be framed for this purpose, that at least might obviate many 
existing difliculties. It should be observed too, in estima- 
ting the practicability ot such a project, that the statute 
itself, if wisely framed, would prevent many of the diflicul- 
ties from arising, which it was its object to overcome ; for by 
assembling under ove view the legal decisions upon the con- 
struction of the language of statutes, which now lie scattered 
about in many volumes, accessible only to the practising 
lawyer, it would make an acquaintance with the rules more 
general, and put a stop to that looseness and uncertainty 
which are now so fruitful sources of litigation. 
We have at length brought to ac lose our examination of 
a matter very interesting and important.in itself, but which 
we fear it will not have been our good luck to render very 
entertaining to our general reader. Indeed it would not 
have been easy in any hands to have made it brilliant or en- 
tertaining ; but we will not make any apologies for it, or for 
ourselves, in these respects ; our object has been to lay be- 
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fore the public a plain statement of a grievance which is now 
very ‘oppressive, and must become unbearable if its progress 
is not arrested ; in so doing we have stated the facts, and 
what we conceive to be the causes, with great freedom, in- 
deed, but we hope with proper respect wherever it was due 
from us ; and we have suggested the remedies that occur to 
us warmly, perhaps, because we feel warmly about them, 
but we are snre with no overweening confidence of their 
goodness. If we can contribute our share to animating and 
enlightening the public mind, we shall rejoice very much ; 
for we are convinced that parliament has it not in its power 


to confer a greater benefit on the people of Great Britain, 


than by putting rigorously into execution the measure pro- 
posed by the late Lord Stanhope, or some other grounded 
upon it. 

It remains only to say a few words upon the work which 
stands at the head of our article; when we placed it there, 
and began to write, we had no intention of prefixing more 
than a short preface to a detailed examination of it, the 
statement of facts we thought would best impress upon the 
minds of our readers the importance of the work before us. 
We have been led on unintentionally to say so much of the 
evil, that we have less room to afford to that which is in- 
tended as a partial alleviation of it. Mr. Evans, however, 
must not estimate our sense of his labours by the length of 
our notice of them; he has received far higher praise for 
them than any that we could bestow; but if it is any satisfaction 
to him, he may be assured that we feel very grateful to him 
for the help he has afforded us, in acquiring something like 
a systematic knowledge of the Statute Book. 

Mr. Evans professes ‘* to bring together, in a moderate 
compass, the several statutes which are connected with the 
ordinary course of professional and magisterial practice, 
accompanied by a very féw others which appeared to possess 
an interest as matter of historical curiosity.” In pursuance 
of this plan, he bas excluded all statutes relating ‘ to the 
functions of the different officers of government,” to matters 
of revenue, to naval and military matters, and to elections 
of members of parliament, except so far as they form a 
branch of the criminal law. ‘The statutes which he has re- 
tained, he has endeavoured to arrange according to the 
‘‘ ordinary course of a plan of jurisprudence; they are 
divided into six parts, and each part into several classes ; 
the parts are the following, and stand in the following order ; 
persons and corporations ; real estates ; personal property 
and contracts; courts and civil proceedings; criminal law; 
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justices of peace. We do not know that this is an incon- 
venient division in practice, but it seems to us to be not 
grounded on any legal principle; for instance, it is hard to 
separate the consideration of personal contracts from that of 
civil proceedings ; for contracts can only come under the 
eye of the legislature in the way of declaring which of them 
shall be binding and which not; and this it is. the great 
business of civil proceedings, in courts of law, to determine 
by application of the general rule to each particular case. 
Again, when we look at the classes contained under the 
head of justices of peace, we find, in fact, that they are only 
those branches of the criminal law which are administered 
summarily by the magistrates in or out of sessions ; and, 
therefore, might more correctly have been given under that 
general head. 

Each part, as we have said, contains several classes ; in 
these a want of connexion will naturally appear, from this 
circumstance, that the statute law not being intended fora 
complete system, but only as filling out deficiencies in the 
unwritten law, which is, as it were, the skeleton or ground- 
work of the whole municipal code, it must very often happen, 
that though the subject has been properly divided, some 
leading member may not appear, because there has been no 
statute made with reference to it. The heads of the statute 
law alone, therefore, will appear to be unconnected by any 
reference to a common system. The classes of the first part 
will illustrate this—the part is persons and corporations ; 
now persons would naturally subdivide into natural born and 
aliens, but there heing no statutes relating to natural born 
persons, merely as such, we shall see that that head does 
not appear, and the division of the subject seems at first 
sight faulty. Again, persons considered with relation to 
their rights, would sub-divide into husband and wife, 
(marriage) parent and child, master and servant; but Mr. 
Evans has chosen to insert this last head under the title of 
justices of peace, the statutes relative to persons in those 
relations being administered by them. The title master and 
servant, therefore, does not appear, and as before, the 
division appears to be deficient. We think it would have 
been more satisfactory, if Mr. Evans had made his skeleton 
compleat, printing in italics, or designating by any other 
mark those classes respecting which no statutes were given. 
The classes stand thus of the first part: 1. Aliens, Denizens, 
and Naturalization. @. Statutes relating to the Clergy. 
3. Marriage. 4. Parent and Child. 5. Corporations. The 
second cless scems to have found its way there unaccount- 
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ably, but, perhaps, it is only the apparent member of a 
division of persons into lay and apiritaal. 

In each class the statutes are arranged chronologically ; 
for the purposes of reference this was, perhaps, the safest 
mode ; but it would have presented a more reasonable view 
of the law, if they had been arranged so as to give all the 
statutory provisions on any one point in their order in point 
of time. The acts are in general printed without abridg- 
ment; this is very proper, every magistrate and every lawyer 
knows that it is utterly unsafe to rely upon any thing but the 
very words of a statate ; at the same time where only parts of 


an act apply to the subject of the class, those parts only are: 


given ; we take it for granted that in such cases, if the con- 
struction of the parts given depends at all upon a general 
preamble, or any other clause, these are not omitted. In 
some cases we think Mr. Evans might have omitted even 
more than he has ; for example, where a succeeding statute 
has repealed parts of one preceding, and left others stand- 
ing, it seems unnecessary to print the latter with the part 
standing, und the repealing statute also with the exception. 
The 7th Ann. c. 5. was an act for naturalizing foreign pro- 
testants, one section of which enacted that the children of 
all natural born subjects born out of the legeance of her 
majesty, &c. should be deemed, &c. natural born subjects of 
this kingdom, to all intents, constructions, and purposes 
whatsoever. Then follows a section extending the act to 
Ireland. A note is subjoined, informing us that this statute 
was repealed by 10th Aun. c. 5. except the section we have 
just quoted at length. Immediately after comes the 10th 
of Ann. ec. 5. proprié persona at full length, but answering no 
purpose that we can see, which was not already answered 
by the preceding note. 

Mr. Evans has added much valuable matter by way of 
note and appendix through the volumes, much of it has ap- 
peared before in different shapes, but we are not sorry to 
meet with it where it must be so usefully placed. For the 
purposes of reference a table is given, in which the statutes 
are ranged chronologically, with a single prominent title, 
denoting shortly the subject of them; and at the conclusion 
is a general index referring to the part, class, and number 
in which legislative provisions will be found on any given 
subject. We are sorry to say that we have not ape found 
these references correct; in such a work much indulgence 
may fairly be claimed, but Mr. Evans will feel with us, that 
of such a work also, half the value is in the facility and ac- 
euracy of reference. We hope that in a subsequent edition 
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this will be attended to; but in its present state we feel it 
but common justice to recommend this work to the public as 
highly useful and convenient ; indeed as a sufficient substitute 
to the majority of the public for the unattainable treasure of 
the statutes at large; it is no less creditable to the patient 
industry and very comprehensive knowledge of the digester. 


Art. VIII. The Connection between the Sacred Writings 
and the Literature of Jewish and Heathen Authors, _par- 
ticularly that of the Classical Ages, illustrated, principally 
with a View to Evidence in Confirmation of the T' rath of 
Revealed Religion. By Robert Gray, D..D. Prebendary 


of Durham and Chichester, and Rector of Bishop Wear- 
mouth. 2 vols. 8vo. Rivingtons. 1818. 


We regret that these volumes have remained so long with- 
out the netice to which they are entitled by the well-earned 
celebrity of their author, the great importance of the subject 
here pursued by him, and the taste and variety with which 
these topics are exhibited to public view. 

The ingenious author may be thought to have laid the 
grounds and set the first seed of the present work, in his 
elegant and animated Sermon preached, if we remember 
rightly, before the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge ; in which he shews how providentially the languages 
of Greece and Rome were made to serve the good ends of 
religious truth, not only as furnishing a common medium for 
communicating knowledge, but as presenting monuments of 
a never-dying form, w hich commend themselves to eve ery cul- 
tivated mind, and connect and combine in lasting testimonies, 
the light of literary genius, and render it subservient to the 
solid purposes of faith and duty. 

We need not point out to our readers, the great utility of 
such comparisons as are presented in this work, and drawn 
with an elegance and spirit which shews that our own lan- 
guage is not deficient in the graces of the learned tongues, 
and hath been wrought up to a ‘standard little short of “their 
perfection. The young scholar is thus taught to turn the 
sacred page whilst he explores those of the classic writers. 
It is not the rivalship of force and beauty, of just and noble 
sentiment, of style and composition, as they serve to impress 
the mind, and to fix the lasting images of things described, 
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or things taught, which is here pursued. That task has, 
in several instances, been well effected; uid the suffrage of 
the best proficients which the schools of modern Europe 
have produced, have been given very favourably on this 
head, though it be but a golden mite in that scale where alt 
is gold, and against which, for dignity and worth, for sound 
character and divine authority, for intrinsic value and utility, 
for quickening efficacy and perpetual weight, there neither 
is, nor can be, for a moment, any competition or comparative 
desert. The whole tenor of the work before us will evince 
that this is no gratuitous assumption, the fruit of partial 


judgment, and the language of encomium rather than severe 


discrimination. 

The work begins with some just reflections on the cavils 
which are founded often in mere ignorance, that the pains 
which are employed in attaining a knowledge of the language 
and the writings of the heathen, are urged with too mach 
preference, and with an expenditure of time and study, 
which is disproportioned to the value of their object. It may 
be thought by such objectors, that men of learning will not 
confess that they have been digging long in barren mines, 
but are more solicitous to lead others to take up or applaud 
their labours. Our author's argument leads him to oceupy 
one topic, in an answer, which might consist of many: but 
indeed the topic he espouses is as good as many: it is drawn 
from the known value of concurrent evidence, which is thus 
to be procured upon the part of faith. A reasonable faith, 
although it may not want more evidence than is. sufficient, 
will not be encumbered by what may be particularly welcome 
to some minds, and must be acceptable to all. Great is the 
value of conspiring testimonies, where friend and foe are 
drawn forth by a stronger band than that of friendship or 
hostility; the power of truth and the controlling witness of 
substantial facts, compelling them to testify the same things, 
and to establish the same verdict. 

Our author very naturally takes up his comparative re- 
search with the writers of the Jewish nation, who are not 
ranged with the known and avowed disciples of our Lord 
and his Apostles. Philo and Josephus appeal much to the 
Sacred Writings, and had good lights no doubt for under- 
standing them. They had the light of local usages, and the 
knowledge of vernacular proprieties of language, .or peca- 
liarities of phrases and conceptions. z 

Some judicious remarks are made on the subject of ancient 
rites, which some would fain trace to another source than 
that to which they are attributed in the Sacred Writings. 
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There have been some, even among Christian writers, who 
have inclined toc much to this venturous and groundless 
speculation, but with no consent of grave or judicious censors, 
who have left such singalar opinions almost without notice, 
and attached themselves to those which are more consonant 
to the sacred page, and the character and honour of religious 
institutions which have God for their author. ‘Thus, that 
God gave the rite of circumcision first to Abraham, is the 
conclusion to which the Scriptures naturally lead: and the 
course of history confirms its derivation from his family to 
Egypt. This appears the more probable from the remarkable 
circumstance that Ismael, from whose line it is. supposed 
to have been so acquired, was circumcised at the age of 
thirteen, which is the time when the Egyptians are said to 
have circumcised their children. That the Arabians obtained 
some sway in Egypt after the departure of the twelve tribes 
is commonly believed: they are thought, indeed, to have 
been the shepherd kings, sometimes confounded with the 
Israelites themselves. 

Oar author shews that God placed his people as a beacon 
to surrounding nations, and made both their triumphs and 
captivities to serve the same ends. Their prosperous sea- 
sons and their adverse circumstances, according to the tenor 
of their own conduct, were thus made to serve equally the 
great designs of Providence. 

He traces very probably, the spirit of prophetic apprehen- 
sion in heathen countries to the same sources; to traditional 
or written information, not confined entirely to the sacred 
volume, but originating with the chosen people, and exist- 
ing in their books and chronicles, to which the inspired 
writers make occasional allusion. 

There existed, indeed, so much of the leaven of fastidious 
arrogance and self-conceit, among those who deemed them- 
selves the only polished and distinguished nations on the 
globe, that they affected to despise the Jewish people and 
their writings, and were indeed extremely ignorant of their 
true importance, although they have derived a secret benefit 
from the same source in some eminent respects. This pre- 
vailing prejudice will account sufficiently for the paucity 
of materials, fewer far than might have been expected, in 
the heathen writers, which can be found to borrow or reflect 
light where the sacred pages are concerned. ‘The sneer of 
a man of eminence in the heathen school, would, no doubt, 
go far to raise contempt in numerous followers; and baser 
interests, on the part of those who found some worldly pur- 
pose best promoted by the errors of the pagan superstition, 
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gross and impious as they were, would lead others to stand off 
rom the light of truth. The horror and aversion felt for 
those who were soon exposed to bitter persecution, served to 
keep off the giddy and such as sat in more exalted Breit 


deterring them from calm and close inspections where a 
public brand was set. The misconceptions and the prejudices 
of the Jews themselves, and their extravagant opinions of 
their own personal importance,—not as public benefactors, as 
they have been, and as they were, against their own inten- 
tions, but as favoured purely for their own sakes,—contribated 
in no light measure, to the same defect of nearer correspon- 
— in their respective testimonies and surviving docu- 
ments. 

The first chapter displays the connection subsisting between 
the religious opinions of different nations demonstrating their 
common origin, Our author observes well, that the Grecian 
and Roman writers who composed accounts of their respec- 
tive nations in later times, retain sufficient proofs that their 
earliest records confirmed the relation of the Scriptures; so 
that our own writers, who have taken general and compreben- 
sive views of the subject, illustrating the connection between 
sacred and profane history, bave made out as clear a demon- 
stration of a common origin and near affinity, as can be ex- 
pected in a detail of events so far removed, so distant and 
obscure. ; 

He refers to the early writers Berosus and Abydenus. 
Of the former, indeed, we know little, and possess little that 
can be trusted; for the vile tricks of supposititious writers 
have so marred the narrative, that its whole credit is im- 
peached. 

Of the latter, Abydenus, we must be content to know but 
little until Monsieur Labbe’s assertion, that a complete manu- 
script of the work of Abydenus is extant in some library in 
@ Italy, shall be proved to be well-founded, and the work pro- 
duced and authenticated. It is remarkable that we often 
meet with accounts of this kind, without any reason given 
why the fact is not immediately investigated by the first 
authors of the flattering intelligence ; and we cannot except 
our present. author from the number of those to whom this 
remark applies, since he mentions as a fact reported to him 
that there is a manuscript deposited by Mr. Fraser (the other 
day) of one of these writers in the Radcliffe Library ; and 
yet adds, in a dubious way, “ that if this be true,” it may 
come to betranslated. This is not fair from an Oxford man, 
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whe might, have examined a hbrary which, we believe, does 
not contain innumerable yplumes, printed or manuscript. 

With respect lo Zoroaster, again, all is uncertainty, and 
much is fable : but we cannot blame our ingenious anthor for 
treading in the steps of such men as Hyde and Pocock, who 
did their best to make something out of the confusion. The 
opinion, however, of Biucker, concerning the supposed 
Writings of the Persian Losousie “, is this, that they are spu- 
rigus. He forms this judgment from the entire silence of 
Greck authors who wrate after the time of Alexander, and he 
thinks that the works. ascribed te Zoroaster, were written at 
a later period, fur the purpose of appeasing Mahometan per- 
seculion. 

‘The name of Sanchoniatho has been rescued from neglect 
by Bishop Cumberland, who shews the use to which “that 
writer serves, as illustrating the origin of idolatry. Several 
particulars by which the truth uf Sacred History is confirmed, 
ure referred to im the writings of Nicolaus Damascenus, 
Polyhistor, and Demetrius. The connection between the 
Leg) ptiaus and the Jews might, we think, have been extended 
with gdyantage, more especialily-in the particulars which 
seryed to put distinctious between the religious ceremonies of 
both, even whilst there seems to haye been some things 
indulged to the Jewish people, on the:score of their propensity 
to a pompous worship. Although this is rather a general 
topic ut theology, yet it tends much to explain many things 
which weuld etberwise seem harsh and uncouth to us in the 
dewish laws aud sacrifices, and, at the same time, confirm the 
truth of the scriptural accounts, by a comparative view of 
the Egyptian superstitions, with which they are contrasted : 
what the one worshipped being made abominable to the other. 

Gf Merourius ‘Trismegistus the case is hopeless, and the 
testimonies carry no weight at this day. 

The acc: unt of Manetho of the shepherd kings is a jumble 
of that race, whoever they were, with the Israelites before 
their departure, confounding thus two distinct periods of 
history. 

Eusebius is the common source from which these early 
writers have become known to us, and the particulars are 
such as serve to shew the purpose for which they are alleged, 
although the origmals have perished, ‘The eighth chapter 
mtroduces us to the intercourse which the etubade had with 
the Jews. On_.the subject of the Pelasgi and their descent 
from some common origin, perhaps of the Cuthite race, as 
Briant imagines, the public will shortly be gratified with 
some ingenious researches, by a writer of the present day, 
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who has already obliged bis countrymen with very acenrate 
and interesting views and dissertations on-the antiquities of 
Greece. ‘The history of what are called the Cyclopian walls, 


the most extraordinary remains, perhaps, of all antiquity, 
and hitherto the least understood, will be the subject of some 


new illustrations uf great interest, which are now: preparing 
for the press. 


The visit of Alexander to Judea comes next in order, and 
is very properly maintained against some modern exceptions. 
‘The intercourse between Greece and Egypt, and the 
transter of religious rites from the latter to the former, are 


well touched and generally acknowledged. It is a solid: 


remark of Josephus, that “‘ the Jews were not only known to 
the Greeks, or only to the common sort of them, but to 
their wise men, and to philosophers of the first raok.” The 
resort to Sparta and Athens, in the time of the Maccabees, 
is no less distinctly pointed out. The intercourse between 
the Romans and the Jewish people succeeds, The applica- 
tion for aid to the senate, and the treaty: thereupon, is well 
authenticated. The conduct of Pompey in his-visit to Jera- 
salem, and with reference to the temple, is expressly witnessed 
in a celebrated testimony from the lips of Cicero. It is 
rightly observed by our author, that “‘ the Romans at first 
treated the Christians with mildness, and regarded them as'a 
sect of the Jews.” It was: not until the rapid triumphs of 
the Gospel, and the penetration of the light of truth to the 
base haunts and recesses of their superstition, that the rage 
of persecution was excited. “ 

The tenth chapter is a very fine one, both in point of lan- 
guage, and the importance of its subject ; the generat belief 
of the existence of the Supreme Being prevailing among all 
nations. It concludes with a reference to a memorable testi- 
mony of Varro, which adds to the regret for the loss of the 
great bulk of his writings. 

As we advance, the materials become more interesting. 
We cannot sometimes help wishing that the most interesting 
and beautiful passages alluded to, had occasionally been 
quoted in the text; it would have enlivened the page, and 
there are few who read with such an apparatas round them 
as to be able readily to refer to the authors alleged: -we 

missed such quotations: much in the twelfth chapter ; and as 
“these volumes may be eminently usefal to young students, 
we should have preferred: both the original and the transla- 
tion, which sometimes appears alone. But the limits of the 
work did not probably admit - A. 3 hon 
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The seventeenth chapter opens with these judicious obser- 
vations : 


«¢ In the. biography of the east, we discover every where the 
lineaments of men who are mentioned in Scripture as the inventors 
of useful arts, and the pagan mythology shadows out the per- 
sonages of Sacred Writ, pourtrayed with such consistency as 
might be expected where both drew from originals without copy- 
ing from each other, and where changes were frequently produced 
in representations which rested for many ages only on tradition. 
When heroes and benefactors conferred obligations on society, 
they naturally became objects of veneration, and their fame ex- 
tended with the dispersions of mankind. These having been once 
consecrated, continued to be regarded as divine, not only in the 
countries in which their apotheosis took place, but wherever colo- 
nies emigrated or superstition spread: hence it is that we find the 


same deities worshipped in different countries under the same 
symbols with different names,” 


We must remark here, that in the prefatory parts of chap- 
ters, and the general views of his subject, our author never 
fails. His reflections are just, and his diction always elegant 
and proper. His style and method, and his power of lan- 
guage, are particularly suited to such compendious observa- 
tions. Ifthe particulars which are then adduced, sometimes 


disappoint us, it is not his fault ; it are the only materials 


to be had, and he who builds must t 
or let the work alone. 

Various reasons have been given for this paucity of matter 
in the Greek and Roman writers ; but indeed their own views 
were extremely circumscribed. ‘They lived in a continual 
flux of war or civil discord, and were limited on all sides by 
self-conceit. Although they made the greatest progress in 
the arts of composition and good taste; in style and diction, 
in all which their models are complete, and will never be 
exceeded; yet the sum of information which they had col- 
lected, which they were inclined to seek, or which they have 
suggested, was not great. ‘They wrought their own mines 
with unwearied assiduity, with equal skill and patience, and 
knew well how to set off every thing they touched to the best 
advantage, and though they were but beginners, and much 
at.a loss where to take up their first principles, they were too 
proud to study in the schools of those whose taste did not 
resemble theirs, though their matter much surpassed them. 

In the nineteenth chapter, we meet an opinion concerning 
the rite of circumcision, upon which our author does not 
place much stress, and which we are not disposed to admit 
at all. Some remarks have already been made on this point, 
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and as it is one ofr, Spencer,ertance, and has been much 
misconceived, as we On to she¥two considerable writers of 
our own time, who are s, and otfe enough for bold strokes of 
this kind, we must be wnntion to make here some farther 
observations. 

Our author says very truly, “‘ The rite of circumcision 
which was appointed by God as a sign of a distinctive cove- 
nant with Abraham, and designed to be expressive of spiri- 
tual purity, was adopted by other people.” He adds, how- 
ever, ‘‘ The Egyptians and Ethiopians are supposed by some 


writers, to have derived the rite from Cronus, who is said to — 


have been circumcised, and not from Abraham, who was not 
circumcised till after he had left Egypt.” 

The judicious Calmet remarks, that “* this rite, which was 
not established by Moses, was introduced with the greatest 
solemnity by the Most High ; ‘ This is my covenant,’ said the 
Lord to Abraham, ‘ between me and you, and thy seed after 
thee ; every male child shall be circumcised.” He remarks 
that “‘ it was the custom among the eastern nations to stig- 
matize themselves, in token of their being devoted to some 
particular deity.” But this, as he goes on to show, is so far 
from implying that the rite of circumcision was borrowed 
from them, that it surely and decisively implies the contrary : 
for, even if this rite were no more than a thing appointed 
for a people much addicted to admire the pomp of ceremonial 
worship, yet, such particulars were, for various reasons, 
always opposed to the rites in common use, and rendered 
inconsistent with them. ‘ Circumcision, then,” continues Cal- 
met, ‘“‘ was a permanent sign of the adherence of the race of 
Abraham to the worship of the Lord: the badge of the 
peculiar and chosen people of God.” It was thus, as he 
observes, that the completion of the promise of their being 
multiplied so greatly might be more exactly known, This 
mark became the measure of their numbers. Upon this 
account the Hebrews chiefly gloried in their circumcision, 
and the name of uncircumcised was the most opprobrious in 
their estimation. Their strict observance of external purity 
was that which exposed them to the censure of others as con- 
temners of mankind, “‘ for in other respects it was most false,” 
as Calmet observes, ‘‘ that they would not direct a stranger 
to a fountain, or show the way to any but their countrymen, 


*« Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti 
Quéesitum ad fontem solos deducere vespos *, 


‘‘ As the baptism of Jesus Christ,” says Calmet, “ im- 





* « Juv, Sat. 14.” 
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prints an indelible character, #P&S with th come the children 
vf God; purifies us from our uations, and makes us 
new creatures, by admitting vast, we 4} gospel covenant, so 
circameision imprinted on the tioned jn asting mark of attach- 
ment to the service of God. Cifcumcision was thé type and 
shadow, and baptism the substanee.” He goes on to remark, 
what the controversies of ovr own day render more partt- 
cularly worthy of our notice, “ that cireumcision, as applied 
to proselytes; was thought to render them quite other men ; 
they who before were related to the proselytes, eeased after- 
wards to be so regarded.” All sach expressions, he observes, 
‘* are actually verified only in those who are born again by 
baptism.” : 

He produces an ingenious. remark of Johannes Damas- 


cenus, ‘‘ who was looked upon as the mouth of the Greek 
church,” that, 


‘‘ Circumcision was given to distinguish the children of Abraham 
from the idolatrous nations around them; and that for this reason, 
when the Hebrew infants sojourned in the wilderness, they were 
not circumcised, because they were then separated from all men, 
but as soon as they had passed over Jordan, Joshua gave command- 
mént to circumcise thent.’* dhe. pe, 


He adds that, 


** Circumcision was a type of baptism, as it cut off from the 
flesh what was superfluous, and separated Jew from Gentile, just 
as baptism cleanseth us from sin, and distinguishes us from: un- 
believers.’* 3 


With respect next to the question before us, he says, 


“ The Egyptians gave out that circumcision had its first rise 
among them, and Herodotus, crediting this report of the Egyptian 
priests, possessed the Greeks with this notion. The adversaries of 
the Gospel, therefore, took occasion from hence to endeavour to 
wound the Christian religion through. the sides of Judaism, and 
failed not to object, as Julian did, that circumcision was not’ pecu- 
liar to the Jews, but borrrowed from the Egyptians, and, therefore, 
that the posterity of Abraham were not, upon this account, more 
holy or distinguished as the worshippers of God, than other people.” 


To this, Origen wade answer in bis day, that the Jews 
were at Jeast as worthy of credit as the Egyptians who made 
ihis pretension against the word of Scripture ; and that the 
circumcision used in Egypt. was. different in its end and 
design, as well as in the time when it was performed. 

‘- Calmet then adverts to the opinions of Marsham and Le 
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Clerc, who, with Dr. Spetiter, patronized this chain of the 
Egyptians. He gués on to shew thut, | 


* All that Herodotus, and other profane authors after him, 
advanced, concerning the antiquity of circumcision among the 
Egyptians, Phenicians, Ethiopians, and Colchians, is false in almost 
every particular, 4 : lt o} 
_ «The Egyptians set up a claini to be the authors.of all religions 
ceremonies in the weld, and for this reason beheld with jealousy 
the real antiquity of the Jewish nation, the majestic air of thei 
cerémonies, and the opposition between their laws, and the Egyp-- 
tian customs. ‘The Greck historians, who, whe ever they éxani vd 
into the antiquity of nations, and the origin of réligions,” [if the 
lost sight of their own vaunts, which weré sufficiently rieuto 
*‘ imagined that they must apply to Egypt for infortiation in th 
matters ; from whence, with some few truths, they brdougtit Back 
numberless fables.’’ é o 


Manetho disputes the authority of Herodotus, and taxes 
him with many falschoods and much ignorance on these 
points. Diodorus. Siculus, as, mach a Grecian as he was, 
makes thé same charge, and thé gross mistakes, of Hero- 
dotus conéerning the rise of circimcision among the Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians, Colchians, and Phenicians, have led. othe 
historians into error and confusion. ; | bi lhl ll 

Herodotus says the Colchians, Egyptians, and Ethiopians, 
are the only people who practised circumcision from the 
beginning, for he adds that. the Phenicians and Syrians of 

alestine, confess that they had it from the Egyptians, 
though he leaves it doubtful whether the2gyptians practised 
it first, but inclines to think that the Ethiopians erived it 
from the Egyptians by ‘trading with them. Calmet, after 
remarking upon some apparent inconsistencies in this account 
of Herodotus, says, ) 


«¢ Herodotiis, who so well distinguishes betwee the Ethio 

of Asia, dnd: those’ of Africa}‘and who could not but know that 
these last came from Iridia to settle southWard in Egypt, ought to 
have considered that these’ Ethiopians could not. have’ practised 
circumcision from the beginning, since the Ethiopians of Asia, 
from whence they were derived, never Pragt it at-all,. What 
Herodotus affirms, that the Phenicians and Syrians confess that 
they received circumcision from the Egyptians, is still more evi- 
dently untrue; for the Phenicians and Jews were the only peypons 
in Syria that practised it, and neither of them ever made this 
acknowledgeiment.’’ | 


St. Austin adinits that not only: some of the Egyptian 
priests, but some of the Ethiopians, Arabians, aud Pheniciaps, 
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were circumcised, and St. Cyprian concurs in this. Calmet 
supposes that the Pheniciaus are confounded with the Sama- 
ritans, who received the law of Moses, and thus reduces the 
matter to the claim made for the Egyptians and Ethiopians ; 
and adds, ‘* since these last do not pretend that they were 
the first who practised circumcision, but refer the origin of it 
to the Hebrews or Egyptians, the whole difficulty rests with 
the origin of circumcision among the Egyptians.” He then 
shows, that it is universally allowed that circumcision was 
never generally practised in Egypt. ‘‘ Artapanus in Euse- 
bius aflirms that Moses communicated it to the priests of 
Egypt and the Ethiopians. Origen favours this opinion. 
Others affirm that it was introduced into Egypt by the 
Israelites who went down with Jacob.” 

Calmet observes further, that the first aversion between 
the Jews and the Egyptians had abated, and that in the time 
of Moses they dwelt together in the same cities. 

It is very remarkable, that one of the strongest and most 
decisive proofs of the pecufiar title of the Jewish people to 
circumcision, the words of the Most High to Joshua, on the 
circumcision of the children born in the wilderness, ‘‘ this 
day have [ rolled away the reproach of Egypt,” should most 
perversely, and against all reason, be applied by Marsham to 
prove the direct contrary, and to show, by a strange conclu- 
sion, that no more was intended than that it was a joint 
reproach to Egypt and to Israel to have neglected circum- 
cision ; and not as is most obvious to all ordinary apprehen- 
sion, that the reproach of being, as their Egyptian neigh- 
bours had been, uncircumcised, was thus removed. It is no 
answer that some of the Egyptians, their priests for instance, 
were circumcised ; it is certain that all were not; and that 
they did it upon choice, and not from any necessary reason. 
Calmet then adverts to the opinion of many learned persons, 
that circumcision did not pass from the Jews to the Egyptians, 
but by means of the Arabians their neighhbours, the descen- 
dants of Ishmael. ‘Fo this, which is Bochart’s opinion, and 
is, of all others, the most probable, we have before alluded, 
and find it mach confirmed by a modern writer of our own 
eountry, who has offered a very ingenious conjecture as to 
the time and circumstances of the fact which former writers 


have supported upon good grounds. Mr. Breckel observes 
that 


** The Egyptians must have derived circumcision from one 
branch or other of Abraham's family, and most probably by the 
line of Ishmael, for sundry reasons. Because there was both an 
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affinity, and likewise a near vicinity between the Ishmaelites and 
the meveeane, for as Ishmael’s mother, Hagar herself was an Egyp- 
tian by descent, so she took him a wife out of the land of Egypt, 
and his posterity settled upon the borders of Egypt. All which 
circumstances concurred to give them an interest and connection in 
that country, whereof they might make their own use and advan- 
tage at a proper time. But the circumstance,’ continues this 
author, “ which weighs most with me, is this, that the Ishmaelites 
circumcised their children at thirteen years of age, Ishmael himself 


happening to be so old at the time of his circumcision. The Sara-. 


cens also in Spain and Africa of the same extraction, observed the 
same custom, from whence it may be strongly inferred, and I 
think fairly concluded, that the Egyptians derived circumcision from 
the posterity of Abraham by the line of Ishmael, because the Egyp- 
tians are said to have circumcised their children very near the same 
age. From this account, then, it follows by natural consequence, 
that the Arabians, or the Ishmaelites inhabiting Arabia, did, at one 
time and by one way or other, obtain great power in Egypt, without 
which they could not have been able to introduce and establish in 
that country so disagreeable a rite as that of circumcision. But 
when, or how, and by what means or method, they obtained this 
wer, are points which want clearing up, and which I shall there- 
ore endeavour to elucidate, so far as the darkness of ancient 
times will afford us any light in such obscure matters. And in 
order to this end, I take the liberty of supposing that these Ara- 
bians invaded Egypt, and made themselves masters of the country 
within a short time after the children of Israel left it, when the 
Egyptians might be more disposed to submit to the rite of circum- 
cision, in consideration that this sacred rite was used by the Is- 
raelites themselves, whom the providence of God had so lately 
honoured andgdistinguished with such peculiar marks of favour. 


In support of which hypothesis let me bespeak the candid reader’s 
attention to the following particulars,”’ 


This author then shews, that upon the departure of the 
Israelites, the Egyptians were in a very broken condition, 
and were open to invasion. He conceives that the Arabians 
were the shepherds who invaded and conquered Egypt, as 
mentioned by Manetho. He shews this by a new etymology 
of the name given to them by Josephus, which he traces to 
the term Cush, the common name of Arabia, which falls in 
again with the testimony of Manetho. He adds that the 
story of the Egyptian shepherds and that of the Israelites 
are confounded together in Manetho’s account. A mistake, 
he adds, the more easily accounted for, according to the 


supposition here taken, that.the former immediately suc- 
ceeded the latter. 


‘*¢ No one,” saith he, “ can reasonably doubt of this, who will 
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read over the account with amy attention, which is given by 
Josephus: for on the one hand some things are related of the 
shepherds which plainly point tothe Israelites, for instance, their 
removing out of Egypt into Judea; om the other hand; some 
things ave said of the former which are no ways applicable to the 
latter, for instance, their holding the sovereignty of Egypt under 
their six kings successively. A citcumstance, which by no méané 
agrees to the state and condition of the Israelites in that country. 
So that we have here plainly one story made out of two differént 
histories, oddly jumbled together: a thing the more excusable in 
Manetho, as he had probably no good histori¢ memoirs to resort 
to, and. Josephus said'so niach of the Israelitesin the story of the 
shepherds, that he seems to have applied it wholly to them, and 
in this mistake he hath been followed by many writers both ancient 
and modern.” 


He afterwards shews that the imvasion, of Israel. by the 
Midianites, mentioned Judges vi, 5, 6, answers tu’ the: tine 
of the expulsion of the shepherd kings, and: that the Midian- 
ites were considered as part of the Arabians, and are: so 
joined together-in one doom, Habok. iii. 7. He conceives, 
therefore, that the Arabian shepherds m their retarn from 
Egypt joined “ the Midianites in that invasion, and to con- 
firm this, express mention is made of the Islimaelites, with 
their golden ear-rings, as parties in that affair*.” ‘To this 
ingenious and well-drawn hypothesis, we will only add, what 
another writer of our own says briefly on the subject. Mr. 
Lewis, in his Hebrew Antiquities, says, 


“ The origin of citcumcision is lately disputed by learned’ men, 
who fancied that the Jews borrowed it from’ the Egyptians, and 
that God did not enjoin Abraham a new thing, when he ordered 
him to be circumcised, but only made'this a’ sign of his covenant 
with him, which it was not with other nations, . ‘The only authority 
upon which the broachers of this novelty rely is Herodotus, who 
says that the people of Colchis, and the Egyptians, were the only 
nations that were circumcised from the beginning ; the Syrians and 
Phenicians who live in Palestine, confessing that they had it from 
them; which i¥ just such a tale as he tells in the second chapter 
of that book, that the Egyptians were the first inhabiters of the 
earth, unless perhaps the Phrygians, This’ opinion proceeded 
from their own vain conceit, which made them unwilling to’ con- 
fess that they received circumcision from any other people. But 
Moses hiniself sufficiently overthrows this argument, for he tells 
us that the Philistines came from the Cushluchim, that is the 
people of Colchis, as that people came originally from Egypt,, as 
Herodotus himself confesses, and this was before Abraham’s time, 





* « Judges yiil. 24.” 
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for the Philistinés had wo king among them in his day. Now flrese’’ 
Philistines were an uncircumcised people, and therefore the peuple 
of Colchis, no doubt, were so also, when they went out of their 
country, and drove the Avim out-of Palestine, and consequently 
the Egyptians had no sneh rite among them, when theCushluchim 
came from Egypt, but. imposed grossly upon Herodotus, when 


they made him believe they had been cireumcised from the bo 
ginning.” 


We think this sufficiently conclusive. Lewis adds, 


“ The truth is, the Ishmaelites received it from Abraham, and 
from them the Arabians; and from those countries, or from 
Abraham’s children by Keturah it. was derived. in all likeliheod to 
the Egyptians, from whom the people of Colchis, #ho knew them- 
selves to be of Egyptian descent, embraced it, in imitation of their 
ancestors. It is utterly incredible that God should fix the mark 
of the Egyptians, the race of Ham, upon Abraham and his pos- 
terity, and there is nothing to induce any nation to use such a 
rite, unless they had been directed by God as Abraham was *.’”” . 


We hope we may be excused: for this long digression, as 
in these days of rebuke, this, which is a favourite topic 
with the caviller, may very properly be wrested from him, and 
the subject is of great importance, much connected with both 
covenants of God. 

In the following chapter, the twentieth, the’ soil and cli- 
mate of Judea comes under consideration. The silly sneer 
of Voltaire, which is noticed by our author with a just 
reproof, and which is often made to sapply the place of 
weightier cavils, amounts but to this, that the land of Pales+ 
tine exhibits such a scene of barren desolation, that itis not 
credible it could ever bear the multitudes which are said to 
have subsisted there. Will he persuade us then that the 
Jews were a scattered slothful race, like the Turks who now 
possess the land, and not more in number,-against all records 
sacred and profane? Our author combats this senseless scoff 
by the accounts of those who have described the real nature 
of the soil of Palestine, waste and dreary as it is now. But 
would the caviller accept the argument which he aims at the 
Sacred Records, if it were now urged, where the states of 
Greece, their arts, their arms, their crowded cities, and fre- 
quented games, their sudden and well-furnished expeditions, 
are concerned? Must these records also go for nothing, 
because we find little, at this:day, but rocky wastes, and a 


soil.and climate far less fertile and less wholesome than thit’ 
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* « Lewis’s Hebrew Republic, book iv; ch. 48.” 
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of Palestine? Is the sneer disarmed in this case, by some 
partial feeling, although the same appearances exist? But, 
indeed, it is almost inconceivable what a change the foot of 
desolation will not fail to make in any country where it shall 
be fixed. Will any one believe that the plains of Babylon, 
or those which now form the morbid skirt of Rome, where, 
of old time, what they now are almost in any one respect ; 
in produce, air, or general appearance? Or, will they con- 
tend that their former population is a fable? Would we 
wish, indeed, to know what changes time may create of this 
kind, we have but to read what our own chronicles relate of 
some once celebrated scenes in our land; their gardens, 
orchards, courts, and buildings, where we see nothing at 
this day, but the meagre limit of spots where no power of 
fancy can enable us to think that such scenes could exist, 
Let any one, without much pains of travel, survey the poor dis- 
consolate remains of the once celebrated abbey of Crowland, 
and call up, if he can, the image of its former precincts. 
He will find for groves and gardens a scanty plot, without 
form, figure, or dimension, as it now seems, or any thing 
that can enable him to comprehend what is recorded of that 
once distinguished place, where princes were received and 
entertained, and which was once the wonder of admiring 
guests. 

Chapter twenty-two, on the heathen morality, is a very 
fine one throughout, and presents a very just and beautiful, 
though compendious view of that branch of our author's sub- 
ject. We must here pause for the present, and will re- 
sume the consideration of this interesting work, in a future 
number. 


( To be continued. ) 





Art. LX. A Dissertation upon the Traditional Knowledge of 
a Promised Redeemer which subsisted before the Advent 
of our Saviour. By Charles James Blomfield, B.D. 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
Rivingtons. 1819, 


Tue system of public preaching in the University of Cam- 
bridge, though established only within a few years, is pro- 
ducing rapidly those effects which the promoters of that 
system confidently predicted. It has not only turned the 
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attention of some of the ablest and most learned men in that 
University to theological pursuits, but by the mode of its 
execution, has induced the successive preachers to confine 
themselves to the consideration of one single subject; and 
has thus furnished an additional stimulus to a spirit of inves- 
tigation, and opened a larger field to the exertion of ability. 
It is to this system that we are indebted, among other valu- 
able productions, for Mr. Sharpe’s Sermons on the Trinity, 
Mr. Rennell’s masterly dissertation on Scepticism, and the 
present able publication of Mr. Blomfield. 

It is with more than ordinary satisfaction that we behold 
Mr. Blomfield devoting a great part of his time and talents 
to the peculiar studies of his profession. The amazing fund 
of erudition, the profound scholarship, and the acuteness of 
practised criticism, which he brings with him to these in- 
quiries, are advantages of no common kind. It has been 
too much the habit of the great critical scholars of England, 
though they have been found chiefly in the body of the 
clergy, to devote themselves exclusively to classical pursuits. 
We shall not be suspected of joining in the illiberal and 
ignorant opinion of those enthusiasts, who undervalue all 
classical knowledge, or deery the general attainments of 
‘literature as unworthy of a Christian clergyman: but we 
cannot help thinking that those among the clergy who have 
been induced by circumstances, and enabled by natural 
talent, to prosecute their critical inquiries with distinguished 
success, would do well to allow their own profession to 
derive some advantage from their profound acquirements. 
And we can see no reason, why some of those in our other 
University, who have given so much evidence to the world 
of their powers of classical judgment and critical discrimina- 
tion, should not apply these powers to the examination of 
the text of Scripture, and the illustration of some of the 
difficult passages of St. Paul. The Pearsons and Bentley, 
and Valcknaer, and several other great and learned men, 
have led the way; which we wish we could persuade these 
gentlemen to follow. In the meantime we hail the appear- 
ance of Mr. Blomfield, as a theological writer, not only on 
account of the excellence of his work, but because his 
ap nce here is in itself a thing optimi exempili. 

he subject of the present Essay is one of very great in- 
terest and importance, and it is treated, as might have been 
expected, with great ingenuity and learning. The author's 
intention is to shew that the promise of a es origi- 
nally given to Adam, was never entirely obliterated from the 
minds of men; that there were at all times many who be- 
lieved the promise, and who looked forward to its accom. 
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puehnsnt : that at various periods of the Jewish history, the 
relief in this promise may be strongly and positively traced ; 
and that, on the whole, it may be considered as certain, 
** that from the fall of Adam to the Messiah’s day, the re- 
membrance of the promise was maintained among the Jews.” 

This, however, is but the first proposition established by 
our author; the second is one of more difficulty in the 
demonstration. Not enly was the belief of a Redeemer 
cuptinually entertained by the Jews, hut this Redeemer the 
believed to be of a divine nature—not perhaps equal to God. 
iat still partaking of the divinity “ a divine Being, of tran- 
scendant power and dignity; acting with delegated autho- 
rity, and shining with imparted light,” 


* And this is all that it is important for us to prove; viz. that 
they expected in their Messiah a Being not merely human; and 
that our Saviour conversed with them, as with a people under this 
impression. I mean that this is all which it is important for us to 
prove, in a controversy with an Unitarian opponent ; because if it 
appears that our Lord sanctioned this notion in the Jews, in such 
a manner as to heighten, rather than to lower it, it will follow that 
He acknowledged himself to be more than man: and this is suffi- 
cient for the purposes of argument against those, who maintain the 
simple humanity of Jesus; since they are agreed with us, that there 
is no medium: either He was very God, or He partook not in 
any degree of the divine nature, Appin them, therefore, it is 
important to prove, that the Jews of our Saviour’s time thought 
that their Messiah was to be greatly superior to man, although not 
equal with God. ‘Ihe Arians must be refuted with other argu- 
‘ments.” P. 99. 


Of our author's general argument we believe the following 
will be found a fair and accurate representation. 

‘Che first promise which was given to Adam immediately 
after his fall, was transmitted by him to his sons, Cain, Abel, 
and Seth. But Cain believed not; and (as Mr. B. has 
elegantly expressed it) was probably the first infidel, the 
first who looked with hopelessness and discontent upon the 
fallen state-of mun, and rejected the indistinct yet positive 
promise of some beneficial change to come. Hence the 
rejection of his sacrifice by God, and his subsequent murder 
of his brother. Seth, on the other hand, was the first of 
those who began to call themselves by the name of the Lord, 
separated himself, that is, from the followers of his: brother 
Cain. “From Cain, therefore, proceeded an evil race of 
unbelievers and idolaters ; while the memory of the promise 
was preserved in faith and hope by the righteous posterity of 
Seth,” Of this posterity was Enoch, who walked with Ged : 
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and Lamech, whose remarkable expression on the birth of 
his son Noah, shews that the expectation of the Redeemer 
still existed in his time. After the deluge, the anxiety of 
Abraham and Sarah not to die childless; the insolence of 
Hagar to her mistress ; the importance attached by Rebekah 
to the blessing and the birthright can be attributed only to 
the desire in the different parties of giving birth to the pro- 
mised avenger. ‘l'hat Abraham himself understoad ‘the pro- 
mise made to him, * that in his seed all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed,” to be applicable to the Messjah, is 
clear from St. Paul’s expression, that ‘* the Gospel was 
preached unto Abraham,” and our blessed Lord’s testimony 
that he rejoiced to see his day; and he saw it and was glad. 
Abraham having himself ‘understood the promise, would not 
fail to transmit it to his ghildren, according to the character 
given of him, Gen. xviii. 19. Hence it would pass on the 
one hand to Isaac and Jacob, and the Israelites in Egypt: 
and on the other, to Job, the descendant of Nahor, the bro- 
ther of Abraham, Whether during the captivity in Egypt 
it was retained in its purity, it is not now easy to tell; the 
prophecy of Balaam shews at least that it was not lost among 
the other descendants of Abraham: and Moses having re- 
corded the words, ‘‘ 1 shall see him, but not now; I shall 
behold him, bué not nigh;” it is clear that he did not under- 
stand this prophecy to apply to bimself as the deliverer of 
the Hebrews from captivity. 

While the remembrance of the promise thus clearly ex- 
isted among the direct descendants of Abraham, it was not 
lost among the descendants of his brother. ‘The remarkable 
words of Job—“ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” are a 
sufficient evidence of this. 

Arguing, therefore, from what Moses has positively re- 
corded, we are warranted in concluding that the promise 
was regularly transmitted to his time ; but much more assur- 
edly was known by those to whom Moses addressed his 
history than he has thought it necessary to record, There 
is, indeed, through the whole of the writings of Moses re- 
ference to several circumstances which he supposes knowa, 
and therefore merely hints at in a very cursory manner. 
‘These circumstances must have been known, by regujar tra- 
ditions, or perhaps even by written docaments ; thus when 
he alludes to Anak, .who found: the mules in the wilderness, 
(Gen. xxxvi. 24), it is evident that he supposes the Israelites 
tu have been already familiar with the circunistance. By the 
same means, whatever they were, it is probable that the 
accounts of the preaching of: Noah, and of the fall of angels, 
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were preserved in the world. Now, if there were any tradi- 
tions recording circumstances comparatively of such small 
importance, it is hardly to be supposed that the promise of a 
Redeemer should have been suffered to be obliterated from 
the memory of man *, 

From Moses to David the memory of the promise was 
continued in the schools of the prophets. Of the numbers 
of the prophets some idea may be formed from the mention 
made of them, 1 Kings xviii. 13, and 2 Kings iv. 38. That 
these prophets employed much of their time in the exposi- 
tion of the Scripture it is reasonable to suppose: and if so, 
then certainly 


‘¢ One of the most common topics of discussion and illustration 
amongst those, who were associated for the preservation of the 
true faith, would be the nature of that promise, which was deli- 
vered to Abraham in terms of so high and comprehensive a pur- 
port. In possession of the books of Moses, and probably of other 
documents illustrative of them, they could not fail to speculate 
upon the nature ef that blessing, which they had many reasons to 
believe could not be altogether temporal. So that we may assume 
as highly probable, that during the four hundred years which 
elapsed between Moses and David, the belief in a future Redeemer 
of transcendant power, had not faded away from the minds of the 
Jews ; by which expression I do not mean that it was an article of 
the popvlar faith, but that it continually subsisted amongst a certain 
order ot men, who enjoyed superior advantages, and stronger motives 
to the study of the sublimer doctrines of their religion.” P. 70. 


Having thus traced the belief of the promise to the era of 
David, our author goes on: in this eloquent and energetic 
strain— 


‘“‘ Hitherto we have been tracing the promise through a long 
series of ages, by the help of a few scattered lights, dispersed over 
the history of the patriarchal times: but now the day begins to 
dawn ; aglow of prophetic light is diffused over the scene, and 
already announces the distant approach of the Sun of righteous- 
ness. The dignity of the royal prophet seems to attest the im- 
portance of the revelations which he is about to make. He, who 
brought to a resting-place the ark, which was a type of the Mes- 
siah’s church, was a fit person to foretell the fortunes of that 
church. He, who was himself invested with the highest earthly 
dignities, and had delivered Israel from all her enemies, and yet 
spoke of the promised seed as greatly his superior, was well 
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* « Tt is clear that Moses did all along suppose the Being of God, the creation 
of the world, and the promise of the Messias, as things fully known and car- 
ried down by tradition to his days.—Buaner, Art. vii. Rev.” 
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adapted to insinuate the important truth, that the Messiah was no 


ly potentate nor conqueror, but of the essence of the Most 
High God.” -P. 75. 


It is at this point of his inquiry that Mr. B. directs the 
attention of his readers to the prevalent expectation, not 
simply of a Redeemer, but of a Redeemer of an exalted and 
super-human nature. We confess that we were not quite 
prepared for the declaration which we find at the beginning 
of the second section, that the object of the first had been 
“* to demonstrate that the early believers in the promise had 
expected a Redeemer something more than man*.” ‘The 
declaration of Eve on the birth of Cain, the anxiety of Re- 
bekah, the exclamation of Lamech; the prophecy of Balaam, 
seemed to us insufficient to prove this point. And whether 
they could in fact prove it or not, Mr. B. ia the examination 
of these points, had not directed our attention so forcibly, as 
this declaration seems to imply, to the divine nature of the 
Redeemer. We conceive, therefore, that the strength ot 
this part of his argament must rest altogether on the pro- 
phecy of Jou, and the nature of the angel who appeared to 
Moses in the bush. With respect to the former of these, 
we agree in every point with Mr. B. except it be in his 
explanation of the words “ he shall stand the latter day upon 
the earth.” These Mr. B. in conjunction with Grotigs and 
other critics, is inclined to paraphrase “ he shall triumpli 
over death.” ‘There is no doubt that the word rendered in 
our version by “ carth,” ought to be rendered “ dust,” but 
we conceive the passage would be more correctly para- 
phrased thus; ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth : and that 
though I must die and return to my native dust, vet that He 
shall stand over my dust and raise it: and in my Mesh I shall 
see God.” ‘This is the interpretation of Bishop Sherlock. 

With respect also to the angel who appeared to Moses, we 


agree with Mr. Blomfield that this was no other than the - 


second person of the Trinity. This was the unanimous 
opinion of antiquity, and we see no reason to depart from it. 
f, yao xaidsegov tyevero THs weyarns Rovdns ayyeA2S, ZAR’ Sudz 
Tosregoy amnsinv Trav Tou ayyédou Mpoonyogiay. Basil. lib. 2 contra 
Eun. But was Moses himself acquainted with this fact? 
Did he know that the Divine Being to whose intercourse he 








—_ Simin’ 


e We cannot help thinking that the first paragraph of Chap. v. Sect. 2, might 
bare changed place with the sentence which we have just quoted, and that bath 
the propositions contained in these sentences, would then have been more strictly 
accurate. Z 
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was adinitted, was the promised Redeemer of Israel? We 
cannot go to the length of supposing with Mr. B. that the 
knowledge of this important fact was communicated to 
Moses and that he was torbidden to impart it to the Hebrews. 

In the judicious bends of Mr. B. this hypothesis is un- 
attended with danger: but under other management it might 
net be so harmless: and as it contains the foundation of the 
whole theory of Rabbinical tradition, we confess that we 
would rather discard it altogether. 

But to return. From the time of David, to the conclu- 
sion of the volume-of Prophecy, the promise of the Redeem- 
er became gradually more explicit: and his name, his nature, 
aud his ofiice, were described in such high and lofty terms, 
(hat it is not easy to suppose that the Jews could have applied 
them to eny human being. The object with which Mr. 
Blomfield originally composed bis Dissertation, obliged him 
apparently in this part very much to condense his matter, and 
to bring forward only those passages of Scripture which bore 
most strongly on his argument, and on which he was able to 
throw some additional light. He refers accordingly only to 
the 2nd and VLOth Psalm—to Agur’s confession of faith— 
to the remarkable prophecy of Jeremiah, chap. xxiii. 0— 
and of Mieah, v. 2. but in all these, our readers will find 
many ingenious and satisfactory observations. We must 
content ourselves with laying before them only one of these, 
which we confess to have been quite new to us. There are 
few readers of the Gospel who have not, we imagine, felt 
some surprise at the declaration of St. Matthew in the 46th 
verse of his xxii. chapter, that after our Saviour had quoted 
to the Pharisees the words of David, ‘‘ The Lord said anto 
my Lord, “ Sit thou on wy right hand until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool ;” and bad added the words, ‘‘ If David 
then call him Lord how is he his Son :” that no man was able 
to answer him a word, neither durst any man from that day 
forth ask him any more questions. The explanations usually 
given have not made it appear that the cause was adequate 
to the effect. Mr. B. has given the following reason, derived 
from one of those sources with which his abundant erudition 
continually furnishes him. 


‘* The Pharisees did not pretend to deny that the prophecy 
related to the Messiah; nor did they attempt to explain it of a 
mere man ; if they could have done so, tlhe answer to our Saviour’s 
question would have been easy and obvious. But in the presence 
of the people, who a few days before, had hailed Jesus as the 
Messiah, they did not choose to acknowledge that the humiliation 
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- _ Son of God was not incompatible with his exalted nature.” 
. 76. 


After a few pages devoted to the consideration of the state 
of belief after the interruption of Prophecy, our author 
asses on to the testimony which is to be drawn from the 
ewish interpreters of Scripture. And we think that he 
gives to these commentators their just and real value, dis- 
tinguishing with the eye of a critic between the spurious and 
the genuine, between that which has been dictated by preju- 
dice, and between those admissions.which have been com- 
pores by the irresistible testimony of Scripture. Of the 
‘argams he gives the following account, which we quote 
for the information of our less learned readers. 


“The Targums, or paraphrases of the ancient Scripture, to 
which reference is made, are those of 1. Jonathan, the son of Uzziel, 
who is said to have lived about thirty years before the birth of our 
Lord. His paraphrase on the prophets is supposed to be genuine. 
That on the Pentateuch which goes under his name is spurious. 2. 
Onkelos is supposed to have written his Targum on the Pentateuch 
soon after the time of our Saviour. 3. The Jerusalem Targum, 
which is of inferior authority, as are the other Targams on the 
remaining books of Scripture; from which, however, may be 
collected some remains of the more ancierit paraphrases.” P, 89. 


Under this head, the two following points are chiefly insisted 
on, the establishment of which as every one knows, is of no 
ordinary importance. 1. These perapatan continually ap- 
ply to the Messiah the great and incommunicable name of 
Jehovah. 2. The Divine person who held intercourse 
with the Patriarchs, is by them called the word of God: and 
the same passages are applied to the Messiah 

Our author now passes on to the state of actual belief 
among the Jews in our Saviour’s time: and though his ar- 
gument is concerned only with the person, and not with the 
office, of our Saviour, he thinks it important to shew that the 
Jews were not altogether unacquainted with the spiritual 
nature of the new covenant: but that they looked to the 


“Messiah for an extension of their spiritual knowledge: as to 


one who when he should come would tell them all things. 
John iv. 25. And he has proved his point in the most mas- 
terly manner: there is no part indeed of his volume superior 
to this chapter either in elegance of diction, ‘or in force of 
deinonsiration. The quotation from the book of Maccabees 
is peculiarly happy. 
After an explanation of the famous Prophecy of Daniel, 
(vii. 13.) and an application of ihis prophecy to explain the 
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familiar use of the words ‘‘ kingdom of God” by the Baptist 
and our Saviour, and the ease with which this expression 
was understood by the Jews, our author passes rapidly over 
the remainder of his argument, and concludes with giving ¢ 
summary account of the theological opinions of the Jews in 
our Saviour’s time, relative to the nature and the oflice of 
the Messiah. But for this we must refer our readers to the 
work itself. Mr. B. has added sixty pages of notes, replete 
with knowledge and sound criticism: and useful not only for 
the purpose of elucidating the several arguments on which 
they bear, but for referring the reader to many celebrated works 
of foreign Divines, from which they may derive information 
ou some of the most important topics of Divinity. We cov- 
sider these references of the greatest service to the theolo- 
gical students. ‘The present Bishop of Landaff has done the 
same thing in his Reyle’s Lectares, with the greatest jadgment 
and advantage; and has furnished his readers with a cata- 
logue of works oa almost every point of theological contro- 
versy. 

We have thus given a cursory analysis of the volume 
before us: cursory it has necessarily been; but the reader 
will easily understand that every point which we have selected 
is the stihject of discussion in the volume itself. ‘The inspi- 
ration of Moses—the sacrifice, of Abel—the school of the 
Prophets, and all the other topics of the Dissertation are con- 
sidered at large. Of the former of these particularly, Mr. 
33, has taken a very extended and judicious view. 

it cannot be necessary after what we have already said, 
that we should add any opinion concerning the merits of the 
work. Few persons will be able to perase it without 
adding to their knowledge, or without admiring the acumen 
aud erudition of the author. 





Arr. X. The Duly of Obedience to Established Go- 
vernment. 1 Sermon, Preached at Christ Church, Bir- 
mingham, cn Sunday, November 21, 1819. By John 


Hume Spry, M.A. Minister of Christ Church. 2d Edi- 
dion, Svo. pp.16. 2d. Knotts. Birmingham. 1819. 


Tuts Sermon contains a plain and sensible exposition of the 
duty of obedience to the established laws, considered as a 
part of Christian practice. It appears not to have heen 
written with a view to publication, and was preached before 











a congregation consisting chiefly of the middling and lower 
orders of society; we must not expect therefore to find in it 
any thing more than exactly what the occasion called for. 
We perceive that it is printed at the request of the Birming- 
ham Association for the refutation and suppression of blas- 
phemy and sedition ; and we think it so well adapted to the 
purposes of such a society, that one of our reasons for notic- 
ing it, is, a wish to introduce it to the notice of other similar 
institutions. We confess, however, that from some pavti- 
cular circumstances, connected with the history of this Ser- 
mon, and which we shall briefly relate, we took it up witha 
sort of curiosity, different from the mere feeling with which 
one naturally takes up eny new composition, from the pen of 
a confessedly superior man. The fact is, it was preached to 
a regularly organized bedy of radicals; and as we happened 
to hear the anecdotes connected with it, before the Sermon 
itself reached our hands, we read it, as might be expected, 
with a peculiar kind of interest. In order that our readers 
may come to the perusal vi the Sermon with the same feel- 
ings as we did, it may perhaps not displease them to hear 
the’vircumstances we are alluding to, as they were detailed to 
us by an eye-witness of them. 

Of all the manufacturing towns in the northern and mid- 
land counties, we believe few, upon the whole, contain so 
large a proportion of well affected persons, among the lower 
orders of the community, as Birmingham; and the reason of 
this honourable distinction, is in no small degree owing 
to the active exertions of the upper classes, under the 
guidance, in a great measure, as we have reason to think, at 
all events, with the zealous co-operation of Mr. Spry, the 
minister of the Free Church. The consequence of this is, as 
may be supposed, that Mr. Spry is by no means so popular 
with that part of the population, who have been infected with 
seditious and infidel principles, as he is with those who form, 
we are happy to say, the great body of the labouring part of 
the community. On the Satarday preceding the Sunday on 
which this Sermon was preached, he received notice that a 
large body of radicals intended to visit his church, next day ; 
and, it seems, he resolved, in case they should put their 
threat in execution, to avail himself of the opportunity to 
read them the lecture which is now before us; nor was his 
preparation thrown away. 

On the Sunday named, the radicals mustered at their house 
of rendezvous, about 500 strong, and marched in procession, 
sometimes by files, and at other times forming into open ca- 
tumns of six abreast, passing through several streets, and 
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taking a circaitous route in order to display their strength. 
They were preceded by three leaders in white hats, two of 
whom, are at this moment under prosecution for selling blas- 

hemous and seditious publications, and they were attended 
by an immense mob of all descriptions, 

‘They marched into ihe charch just before the service began, 
taking possession of every vacant seat below, and filling up 
every part of the area, ‘aisles and passages. ‘They erowded 
in equal strength into the galleries, going into all the open 
pews, and obstructing the passages in such a manner as to 
prevent the seat- holders from getting to their pews; many 
of whom went back, some from terror, others from the im- 
possibility of proceeding. Although many of the new- 
comers, from their behaviour, had evidently never been in a 
church before, yet their conduct was quiet and orderly. Dur- 
ing the sermon, a few of their leaders took care to shew by their 
smiles and sneers and expressive gestures, what they thought 
of the duties which it incule: ated ; but as the application | of 
the doctrine was judiciously left by the preacher to the effect 
of their own reflections, no opportunity was given them of 
outraging the decency of the service, until the Sermon was 
over, when many of them, whether from insolence or igno- 
rance, immediately put on their hats; however they went away 
quietly, leaving it to be understood, that they proposed paying 
a similar visit either to the same or some other church, for 
the three following Sundays; keeping Mr. Spry, of course, 
as well as the other clergy of the town, in a state of doubtfal 
expectation as to their determination. 

On the following Sunday, however, they renewed their 
visit to Christ Church. They marched from their house of 
rendezvous in the same order as on the preceding Sunday ; 
but it seems that the lesson which they then received had not 
been entirely thrown away ; for instead of 500, their num- 
bers on this second occasion was only 252. Being Advent 
Sanday, the sermon on ibis day was of course adapted to the 
season ; but thisrenewal of insult seemed to call for some more 
particular notice than could be conveyed merely m an appro- 
priate sermon ; and accordingly towards the conclusion of his 
discourse, Mr. Spry, tarned round, and in a tone of firmress 
and solemnity, addressed himself to theit bo dv m particular 
for about five minutes. The effect may easily be conceived ; 
a death-like, and as our informant described it, almost over- 
powering dilence perv aded the church. ~ When, however, 
‘after pointing out the wickedness of thus rushing in defiance 
before their God, the preacher, spoke of their leaders and of 
the spirit of resistance to authority of all kmds which they 
were endeavonring to create, and added that it was no won- 
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der, that those who had thus led them, with an aspect of 
menace and insult into the presence of their God, should 
also teach them to rebel against their king; one man half 
raised himself from his seat and began a feigned congh, scrap- 
ing at the same time with his feet, in which he was immedi- 
ately imitated by the rest of the crew.’ But Mr. Spry im- 
mediately paused, and in a moment they were all as still as 
the grave, nor did they offer any farther interruption daring 
the remainder of the service. ‘They left the church without 
disturbance, and we understand have since shewa no dispo- 
sition to persevere in their original intention of visiting other 
churches in a similar way, and which there can be nv doubt 
but they would have executed, but (cr the resolute, and we 
must be allowed to say, most praise-worthy condact of Mr. 
Spry. It required great nerve, great temper as well as 
talents to act in the manner he did; and we believe it was so 
felt by his hearers; for we understand that on leaving the 
church, he was visibly affected by the testimonies of respoct 
and attachment which he received from those who compose 
his regular congregation. 

We must apologize to our readers for this little digres- 
sion, which has detained us longer than we expected, and 
shall now revert to the sermon which has given occasion 
to it. 

The text is taken from 1 Peter ii. 13. “ Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake.” Mr. 
Spry commences with that saying of St. Paul, that the Scrip- 
tures “‘ are profitable for instruction in righteousness ;” and 
that, by carefully studying them, the man of God may be 
made perfect, thoroughly Jurnished unto all good works ; 
that is to say, may perfectly learn, not only the number and 
nature of his duties, but also the extent of them, and the 
manner in which they are tu be performed, whether he coti- 
sider himself in the relatiga in which he stands to God, or 
to mankind. Having shew the duty which lies upon every 
Christian, of constantly appealing to the sacred volumes, as 
the ultimate standard of all his obligations, Mr, Spry pro- 
ceeds to enyuire, what are tue preoepts of Scripture on the 
subject of the particular obligation, which forms the subject 
of his text, 


“ It has been before observed, that the Bible should be the stan. 
dard of a Christian’s conduct. To the Bible then let us refer upon 
the present occasion ; and disregarding the fallible and dangerous 
speculations of half-instructed and presumptuous sophists, let as 
enquire how far the Holy Scriptures inculcate obedience to civil 
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government as a duty, and what are the motives by ‘which they 
urge us to practise it.” 


Having thus stated what it is that he intends to prove, he 
immediately proceeds, in the first place, to lay down the 
general doctrme of Scripture, with respect to the extent to 
which obedience to civil governors is there inculcated. ‘This 
is done with great perspicuity and precision. | 


“« Obedience to the civil magistrate is as positively taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, as any one duty either of religious or moral ob- 
ligation. Let every soul. says the Apostle St. Paul, be subject to 
‘the higher powers ; for there ts no power but of God ; the powers 
ihat be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they that resist shall 
receive unto themselves damnatiun®. It may be thought that so 
plain a precept as this could not be evaded; but as if to prevent the 
possibility of cavil or objection, the words of St. Peter in my text 
ure still more explicit, and are followed by a description of the 
kind of power we are exhorted to obey: submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord's sake ; whether it be to the King 
as supreme ; or unto govenors, as unto them that are sent by him; 
as bearing his authority, and acting in his name, 

‘Take then the sentiments of the two Apostles together, and 
it will no longer be a question, what is the form of government 
to which we ought tosubmit. The Scriptures enter not into nice 
distinctions ; they draw no comparisons between the merit of dif- 
ferent forms, but lay down the general rule of obedience fairly 
and broadly ; and men are expected conscientiously to act up to 
it, without explaining or frittering it away, until it becomes more 
suited to their inclinations, and more indylgent to their vices. 
The just inference to be drawn from their language is this, that 
the law of God enforces submission to “ every government settled 
according to the constitution of the country in which it subsists ;’ 
and that it makes a dutiful obedience to the laws and ordinances 
ofthe society in which we live, joined to a reverence and respect 
for its rulers, a duty no less indispensable to the Christian charac- 
ter, than the fear of God, and the observance of his command- 
ments. 

‘** But ifit should be asked, how far must this obedience extend 
the answer is plain. Whatever the government may lawfully com-; 
mand, that the governed are bound to perform: but should an 
obedience unfortunately be required, which would infringe upon 
our clear moral and religious obligations, it ought not to be paid. 
Human powcr never can supersede the revealed will of God; and 
should the attempt be made, we must remember that he whe 
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taught us to render unto Casar the things that are Casar’s, added 
_ also this, and unto God the things that are God's * 

“‘ But this is a trial from which we trust in God’s mercy fora 
long exemption; should it be otherwise, we cannot be at a loss to 
determine upon the line of conduct we must pursue. ‘The lives of 
those Apostles who taught us our religion, will in this instance 
afford us a valuable commentary upon its precepts. That very 
power to which they had so explicitly taught the duty of obedience, 
was thus exerted with regard to them, They, and thousands of 
their followers, at different times, and in different places, were 
required by the government under which they lived, to abjure 
the religion they professed, to deny their Saviour, and insult their 
God. With an order so unreasonable, so wicked, they steadily 
refused to comply ; but while they spurned at the command, they 
patiently submitted to the power that would enforce it, and bore 
the penalties it was cruel enough to inflict. They chose to obey 
God rather than man; and they were contented, as the conse- 
quence of their choice, to embrace the portion of those who suffer 
Sor well doing.” P. 5. 


Such being the nature of the duty which the Apostle en- 
joins, Mr. Spry next adverts to the motives by which a 
Christian is urged to practice it. These are threefold: 1. We 
must submit to civil governors, because we are so commanded 
by God. 2. From a conviction of the advantages which 
mankind derive from civil subordination. 3, Because’ the 
honour of Christianity requires this submission. ‘‘ So is the 
will of God, that with well-doing, ye may put to silence,” 
as the Apostle observes, adverting to the duty we are now 
speaking of, “‘ the ignorance of foolish men.” 

Having forcibly expatiated upon the urgency and reason- 
ableness of all these motives, Mr. Spry thus sums up, and 
applies the arguments which he has been enforcing. 


“ Thus we have seen the nature and extent of this important 
duty, and the motives by which the Scriptures would urge us to 
perform it. In the path then which is se clearly marked out for 
us, let us travel on without hesitation; convinced, as we ought 
now to be, that both our comfort here, and our happiness here- 
alter, depend upon our steadiness, A love of anarchy and confu- 
sion, a contempt of legal authority, and a presumptuous resistance 
to its decrees, must prove fatal to our own repose, and to the 
peace of all around us in this world; and it cannot be supposed 
that a turbulent and rebellious spirit ever will be admitted as an 
inmate of that heavenly society, of which peace and order are the 
Jeading characteristics. 
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“* The events which are daily occurring too plainly shew, that 
now is the time of our trial; and by our conduct in this hour of 
national peril and alarm, will it be proved whether the christianity 
we openly profess is indeed the regulator of our thoughts, and the 
rule of our conduct. We have already seen enough of the prac- 
tice, and heard enough of the opinions of those who would extir- 
pate religion frem our conscienees, and render loyalty a sign and 
areproach, to doubt whither they would lead us. We know, for 
not only the histery of our own country, bat the personal obser- 
vation of twenty-five years of desolation and misery in a neigh- 
bouring Jand has taught us, what is the bitter fruit of anarchy and 
revolution ; and what may be expected, when the powers that be, 
and the Almighty Ged who ordained them, are alike the objects of 
hatred and contempt. Let us then temperately, but firmly, repel 
the insidious doctrines which these men would teach, the tempta- 
tions by which they would seduce us from our faith as Christians, 
and our Loyalty as Eoeglishmen. Let us hold fast by the King 
whom we revere, the constitution which we love, the great and 
dreadful God whom we are bound to fear and to obey. And let us 
mark those who would cause divisions, and offences which are contrary 
to the doctrine of Christ, and avoid them: for, if we listen to them, 
they will lead us into sin; they will make us the instruments of 
evil and confusion; and they will imevitably involve us in the ter- 
rible punishment reserved for the contentious and disobedient, both 
here and hereafter. 

** Let not then the specious advocates of a mock reform induce 
you to despise the precept of the text as obsolete and exploded. 
It teaches a duty as important as the Bible is true; and a duty 
bound upon us by the tremendous sanctions of a divine command 
which no human reasoning can ever invalidate. The bold scoffer at 
the truths of our holy religion may ridicule or neglect it; but the 
Christian, if ever he hopes to walk worthy of his vocation, or to 
obtain its rewards, must remember that those Scriptures, which 
alone are able to make him wise unto salvation, add to their other 
precepts this important catalogue of duties; honour all men, love 
the brotherhood, fear God, honour the King *.’’ 


We cannot conclude our notice of this useful little compo- 
sition, without saying one word on a subject which it na- 
turally suggests to us. There can be few Clergymen, par- 
ticularly in populous districts, to whom it will not necessarily 
occur, In the present times, to have to preach against some of 
the particular errors, with which it has of late been attempted 
to infect the lower orders. We cannot, ef course, be sup- 
posed to recommend, that all such compesitions should be 
printed ; but we may be permitted to ebserve, that i they 
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were put into some more popular form, than that of a sermon 
and a little additional pains taken with them, there are 
many associations forming in various places, as well as in 
London, to whom such tracts, if transmitted to them, would 
be particularly acceptable. The form of sermons, is a3 
good as any other, in the instance of a case, like that of the 
sermon before us, when it is printed for distribution among 
those to whom the preacher is personally known ; but when 
written with a view to general circulation, perhaps, there 
are other forms more desirable. We have thrown out this 
remark, because we know that the want of such tracts, as we 
are now alluding to, is severely felt at present; and we 
cannot but hope, that one good effect which may result 
from the present unhappy state of things, will be the pro- 
duction of elementary works, explanatory of the positive 
evidences of Christianity, and in answer to infidel sophisms ; 
mm which case one of the greatest wants in our literature 
(if we may use so big a word) will be removed: we mean 
of books for the poor. 
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